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* 


Klan  Kapers 


Brother  and  sisters,  new  and  old, 

Well,  the  Dog  Days  have  passed  (somebody  tell  the  weatherman),  kids  are  being 
herded  back  into  the  skool- jails,  and  Space  City  News  folk  are  hackin’  back  into 
the  ol’  bi-weekly  rut.  Which  is  to  say:  here’s  #5  after  a  two-issue  break. 

While  you  were  gone  (no  doubt  you  read  about  it)  right  wing  vigilantes  bombed 
the  office.  Don’t  get  visions  of  1217  Wichita  as  a  disaster  area  —  it  was  a  con¬ 
cussion  bomb  and  just  broke  a  bunch  of  windows. 

It  was  a  pretty  heavy  scene,  though.  Two  people  were  in  the  office  (it  happened 
sometime  after  midnight,  Saturday,  July  26)  and  a  record  player  was  spinning. 
So  it  was  a  somewhat  daring  raid. 

The  bomber  threw  a  home-made  device  through  a  broken  pane  next  to  the  front 
door.  It  exploded  the  second  after  one  of  our  people  made  it  through  the  front 
door  to  give  chase.  The  bomber  jumped  into  a  car  parked  around  the  corner  and 
sped  away.  The  car’s  license  plates  were  covered  with  cloth. 

Soon  after  the  bombing,  a  phone  call  informed  us:  “You’re  gonna  be  dead 
motherfuckers  if  you  don’t  quit  messing  around!’’ 

The  cops  came  to  check  out  the  scene.  But  needless  to  say,  they  haven’t  done 
anything.  When  do  they  ever  act  against  right  wing  terrorists?  The  Ku  Klux  Klan 
has  been  moving  against  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Houston  for  years,  and  who 
gets  busted  and  stuck  in  jail?  Lee  Otis  Johnson.  Lee  Otis  used  to  duck  Klan  bullets 
quite  regularly.  But  did  our  Houston  police  force  protect  him?  Nope,  they  busted 
his  ass  and  gave  him  30  years  for  supposedly  passing  some  jive  joint  to  a  plain¬ 
clothes  cop. 

The  Klan  and  Minutemen  are  given  complete  freedom  to  do  their  thing  in  this 
city.  And  they  get  around.  Our  bombing  is  nothing  new.  Black  militants,  white 
radicals,  activist  liberals;  vista  offices,  lawyers’  homes  and  art  galleries,  have 
all  been  targets  for  fascist  bullets. 

Within  recent  months  the  right  wingers  have  escalated  their  activities.  In 
addition  to  the  bombing  of  our  office,  the  following  have  occurred: 

*  A  car  belonging  to  University  of  Houston  SDS  people  was  firebombed  while 
parked  in  front  of  their  home. 

*  Three  different  times,  homes  of  local  SDS  folk  have  been  broken  into, 
ransacked  and  robbed.  In  all  three  cases,  it  was  clear  from  items  taken  that 
the  intent  was  political  harassment. 

*  A  red,  white  and  blue  arrow  was  shot  into  the  front  of  an  SDS  house.  On  it 
was  the  message:  “The  White  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  watching  you." 

*Tires  on  several  movement  cars  have  been  slashed,  two  cars  have  been 
riddled  with  bullets  and  an  upstairs  SDS  apartment  shot  up. 

*  The  night  before  our  office  was  bombed,  a  local  SDS  house  received  a  phone 
call  from  a  man  who  identified  himself  as  the  Grand  Titan  of  the  United  Klans 
of  America.  He  talked  for  two  hours,  attempting  to  scare  local  movement  people 
with  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  about  their  activities.  And  he  was,  indeed,  very 
well  versed.  One  local  activist  was  told  information  about  himself  that  he  thought 
only  his  mother  knew. 

Just  last  week  our  office  was  broken  into  during  the  night.  Two  typewriters 
were  stolen,  as  well  as  a  briefcase  belonging  to  Brian  Murphy  and  containing 
information  about  the  Venceremos  Brigade  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
(They  probably  thought  they  had  discovered  some  secret  enemy  documents  that 
could  be  sold  to  the  Tribune  for  good  bread!  The  Brigade,  however,  is  no  secret  and 
the  documents  are  useful  for  little  more  than  paranoid  titilation.) 

No  one  has  been  hurt.  Yet.  Our  bombing  didn’t  do  much  damage.  This  time. 
We  haven’t  shot  back.  Yet. 

The  bombing  and  other  harassment  have  brought  us  messages  of  solidarity 
and  offers  of  help  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  And  that’s  nice.  But  it’s 
here  at  home  that  we  must  pull  together  a  community  of  people  that  see  Space 
City  News  as  their  paper,  that  will  work  to  bring  about  radical  social  change 
and  will  join  together  to  actively  oppose  the  vigilantes  of  the  para-military  right. 

We  need  your  help  and  you  need  ours.  Space  City  News  can  be  the  agent  to  tie 
together  that  burgeoning  community  and  help  it  to  become  a  powerful  political 
force.  There’s  been  too  much  do-your-own-thing  in  Houston;  we  gotta  get  together 
to  have  any  strength. 

Otherwise  they  can  just  knock  us  off  one  at  a  time  while  everybody  just  sits 
around  and  says  “Wow,  what  a  bummer, They  flicked  away  L«e  Otis  like  a 
bothersome  flea.  That  can’t  happen  again.  We  must  build  a  movement  in  Houston 
—  a  strong,  fighting  movement  of  people  who  just  ain’t  gonna  take  this  shit  any 
longer. 

But  that’s  just  words.  (People  sure  talk  a  lot.)  We  need  your  help  --  and  that 
means  more  than  good  wishes.  We  need  you  to  write  articles  for  us;  or  just  to  give 
us  juicy  hot  tips.  To  do  research,  to  draw  outasite  pictures,  to  take  amazin’ 


photos.  We  need  workers  and  ideas,  and,  you  guessed  it,  we  still  need  the  mundane 
things:  like  bread  and  equipment  and  furniture  and  more  bread. 

Things  are  still  tight  financially.  We  were  short  on  typewriters  before  the 
robbery  --  this  issue  we  had  toborrowthree  in  order  to  get  the  work  done.  Money 
is  more  scarce  than  usual  because  of  the  break  —  it  kept  going  out  but  there 
wasn’t  any  coming  in. 

One  of  the  best  ways  you  can  help  us  is  to  sell  the  papers.  Not  only  does  it  bring 
in  money  and  make  the  NEXT  issue  possible,  but  it  gets  the  paper  to  all  kinds 
of  new  people  that  gotta  be  reached.  You  buy  the  papers  from  us  for  a  dime  a 
copy  and  sell  them  for  20?.  You  can  help  support  yourself  (if  you  need  it)  while 
spreading  the  word.  Come  by  the  office  at  1217  Wichita  (between  San  Jacinto  and 
Caroline  --  near  Sears)  or  pick  up  copies  to  sell  at  Headdress  (Bagby  at  McGowen.) 

A  note  about  this  issue.  As  you  can  probably  tell,  much  of  it  is  oriented 
towards  high  school  kids.  Sure  that’s  because  everybody’s  heading  back  to  school 
about  now,  so  it’s  a  logical  time  to  do  an  issue  for  kids.  But  we  hope  it  isn’t  a  one- 
shot  affair. 

We  want  to  have  continuing  high  school  coverage,  because  high  school  kids  are 
open  to  new  ideas  and  because  they  are  so  damn  oppressed  and  need  someone  to 
write  about  their  hassles  and  their  struggles.  And  because  high  school  students  are 
becoming  an  ever  more  important  force  in  the  movement  to  change  America. 
They  feel  the  oppression  right  in  the  gut  because  it  dumps  on  them  so  heavy,  and 
they  are  increasingly  ready  to  move  to  change  the  Mother. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  in-depth  studies  on  Houston  high  schools  in  future 
issues.  To  do  this,  we’ll  need  your  help.  If  you  go  to  high  school  in  Houston,  or 
once  did,  and  want  to  share  your  experiences  and  help  to  build  a  high  school 
student  movement,  contact  us  at  Space  City  News  right  away. 

One  final  note.  If  you  gave  us  poetry  anytime  in  the  last  few  weeks,  we  no  longer 
have  it.  The  Klan  stole  the  Poetry  Box!  How  fiendish  can  you  get? 

So  keep  strugglin’  (or  START  strugglin’)  and  come  by  the  office  to  rap. 

the  collective 
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High  School  Kids 


Get  It  Together 


High  school  is  a  stone  drag.  Everyone  knows  that.  Some  people  play  school 
like  it  was  a  game.  A  lot  of  people  go  stoned  -  it  doesn’t  hurt  so  much  that 
way.  A  lot  of  people  don’t  even  bother  going.  School  is  where  the  pigs  sniff 
around  looking  for  trouble  -  and  more  and  more  they  find  it.  In  class  teachers 
spend  hour  after  hour  playing  with  minds  and  they  expect  us  to  pay  attention. 

Sure,  everyone  knows  that  schools  are  fucked  up.  But  most  people  don’t 
know  that  it’s  planned  that  way.  There’s  a  reason  for  all  this  shit,  and  the 
reason  is  money.  The  schools  are  run  to  turn  people  into  puppets  -  puppets 
trained  to  do  the  shitwork  of  the  fat-assed  millionaires  who  run  this  country. 

If  you’re  polite  and  follow  orders,  you’ll  be  given  the  crumbs  from  the  table. 
Then  you’re  supposed  to  say  Thank  You  and  ask  the  Man  for  new  orders. 
That’s  the  game:  If  poor  people  stay  poor  and  the  working  people  keep  working  .• 
the  rulers  of  this  country  get  richer.  And  that’s  what  the  school’s  for. 

from  a  leaflet  distributed  by  high  school  student  in  San  Francisco. 


Some  high  school  kids  are  more  aware  of  this  than  others.  To  find  out  where 
some  of  the  kids  are  at  around  here,  last  week  we  went  up  to  the  north  side  of 
town,  way  out  near  Aldine,  and  talked  with  a  couple  of  members  of  the  North  Side 
Student  Association.  The  NSSA  is  a  recently  -  formed  organization  of  working- 
class,  mostly  anglo  students  at  MacArthur  and  Aldine  High  Schools  dedicated  to 
radicaUy  changing  the  schools  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  surrounding  community. 

We  rapped  with  Steve  Whitmarsh  and  Roger  Wallace,  both  life-long  residents 
of  the  north  side.  Steve,  16,  used  to  be  a  member  of  a  motorcycle  gang  called  the 
Rippers;  he  was  expelled  from  MacArthur  last  year  but  plans  to  return  there  to 
organize  this  fall.  Roger,  also  16,  will  be  a  junior  at  MacArthur  this  year.  Steve 
did  most  of  the  talking. 


NSSA  Demands 

1.  We  demand  an  end  to  beatings  of  students  by  school  administrators  and  teachers. 
We  believe  the  beatings  are  brutal  and  sadistic,  a  possible  outlet  for  latent 
sadistic  tendencies  in  school  administrators. 

2.  We  demand  the  immediate  formation  of  a  student  court  comprised  of  a  truly 
representative  cross-section  of  north  side  youth.  We  believe  that  students  have 
the  right  to  be  judged  by  their  peers. 

3.  We  demand  an  end  to  dress  codes.  We  believe  that  the  people  who  would  force  us 
into  conformity  of  dress  would  also  attempt  to  force  us  into  conformity  of  thought. 

4.  We  demand  equal  time  for  opposition  speakers  and  a  free  press  on  campus.  We 
demand  that  the  essential  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press  be  extended  to  all, 
including  high  school  students  on  a  high  school  campus. 

5.  We  demand  immediate  legality  for  the  North  Side  Students  Association.  We 
demand  that  the  NSSA  be  allowed  to  exist  on  campus  with  all  the  privileges  and 
rights  extended  to  any  other  school  organization.  We  believe  the  policies  and  the 
ideologies  of  the  NSSA  are  truly  representative  of  north  side  working  class  youth 
and  therefore  we  believe  that  the  NSSA  has  a  right  to  exist  on  campus  as  the 
students’  voice. 

6.  We  demand  formation  of  aStudents  Library  Advisory  Council.  We  demand  books 
and  periodicals  in  the  library  that  are  relevant  to  north  side  youth,  which  the 
Dick  and  Jane  books  and  right-wingpropagandanowpresent  in  the  library  are  not. 

7.  We  demand  that  the  library  be  opened  to  the  people  living  in  the  community. 
We  believe  that  since  the  school  was  built  with  the  people’s  money,  and  con¬ 
structed  by  the  workers,  services  of  the  schoolshould  be  extended  to  the  working 
people  of  the  community. 

8.  We  demand  students  of  legal  age  be  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  halls  and  cafeteria, 
at  all  hours.  We  believe  that  students  have  a  right  to  make  the  decisions  that 
effect  their  personal  lives  and  habits. 

THE  SCHOOLS  BELONG  TO  THE  PEOPLE! 

POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE! 


HOW  >i  WHEN  DID  THE  NORTH  SIDE 
STUDENT  ASSOCIATION  GET  START¬ 
ED? 

The  NSSA  last  year  was  solely  a  stu¬ 
dent  thing.  It  began  last  year,  maybe 
in  February.  The  students  just  got 
together. 

THESE  WERE  ALL  KIDS  AT  MAC¬ 
ARTHUR? 

Yeah,  all  kids  at  MacArthur  at  this 
time.  I  was  a  drop-out,  you  know.  I 
was  absolutely  non-politico  for  a  long 
time.  I  was  out  all  the  year  before 
last  and  was  into  a  biker  thing.  And 
tjjen  i  got  turned  onto  the  Movement, 
and  it  kinda  impressed  me  an  awful 
lot.  So  I  thought,  hell,  I’m  like  going 
back  to  the  high  school  and  see  what 
I  can  do  there  with  my  people. 

So  I  got  my  hair  cut  and  I  went  to 
the  high  school  and  I  just  started 
rapping  around.  And  it  was  pretty  fan¬ 
tastic,  you  know.  People  in  the  school, 
they  realize  that  they're  being  fucked- 
up,  you  know,  like  they  realize  they’re 
being  fucked-up  real  bad,  and  they’re 
antagonistic  towards  everything,  but  not 
the  thing  that  really  is  the  cause. 

So  like  me  and  some  other  guys  rapped 
to  them  and  tried  to  show  them  what 
was  the  cause,  you  know,  a  class- 
consciousness  thing,  and  lots  of  guys 
turned  onto  it.  We  had  people  in  the 
auditorium  and  the  lunchroom  rapping  it 
out,  and  we  were  meeting  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  After  a '  few  days,  I  got  thrown 
out. 

The  pigs  (school  adm  -nistration)  call¬ 
ed  me  into  their  office  and  talked  to 
me  for  about  two  hours  and  they  gave 
me  a  choice,  a  real  big  choice,  man. 
They  said,  “You  quit,  or  we’ll  throw 
you  out.”  So  I  said.  “Well,  I’m  not 
going  to  quit,”  and  they  said,  “OX, 
you’re  out.”  But  the  other  five  or  six 
people  that  were  in  this  kept  on. 


WHITES  01 


Roger,  Pachuco,  and  Steve,  three  outasight  brothers,  liberate  the  turf  in  front  of  a  right-wing  north 
side  hangout.  -  Photo  by  Larry 


THEY  DIDN’T  GET  ANY  HASSLES’? 

Well,  we  printed  some  leaflets,  and 
they  got  confiscated,  and  the  guy  who  had 
them  got  thrown  out.  But  people  tried 
to  continue  on.  But  since  we  all  had  so 
little  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
it  kinda  fizzled  out.  And  we  also  started 
too  late  in  the  school  year.  Later  I 
got  thrown  in  jail,  and  I  got  out  and  was 
very  angry  at  everything. 

WHAT  DID  THEY  THROW  YOU  IN 
JAIL  FOR? 

Incorrigible  and  runaway.  Incor¬ 
rigible,  you  know,  that’s  a  helluva  thing 
to  be.  This  summer  1  was  in  Denver 
and  they  wanted  me  to  stay  there,  but 
like  I’m  a  Texan,  you  know,  and  to  me 
Texas  is  the  center  of  the  world.  So  I 
had  to  come  back  here,  and  especially 
on  the  north  side  with  my  people. 

I  contacted  some  of  the  old  people, 
and  we  started  daing  the  thing  over 
again  --  just  go  out  in  the  community 
and  walk  around  --  have  no  car  --  and 
rap  to  people. 


At  that  time,  maybe  a  month  ago, 
the  thing  was  going  to  be  a  total  stu¬ 
dent  organization.  But  as  1  talked  to  the 
drop-outs,  working  kids,  a  couple  bik¬ 
ers,  I  realized  that  it  would  be  very 
incomplete  just  to  do  a  student  thing. 
So  the  organization  evolved  into  a  com¬ 
munity  project,  turn  on  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  That’s  very  important.  But  stu¬ 
dents  are  extremely  important  because  of 
their  youth,  and  they’re  more  impres¬ 
sionable  and  open,  you  know. 

YOU  MENTIONED  A  COMMUNITY 
WELFARE  PROGRAM  AS  PART  OF 
THE  ORGANIZATION’S  COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT.  WHAT  DOES  THIS 
CONSIST  OF  ? 

There  are  many  people  on  the  north 
side,  lots  of  anglos,  lots  of  spade 
people,  with  families  that,  maybe  the 
old  man  he  drinks  all  the  time  -- 
it’s  not  really  his  fault,  you  know,' 
he's  just  kind  of  wasting  on  the  system. 

People  that  come  in  out  of  the  country 
because  their  family  and  friends  are 
here.  And  they  got  no  skills  that  like 


the  city  wants.  So  they  wind  up  on  the 
north  side  in  these  little  broken-down 
houses,  and  they  got  about  ten  kids  run¬ 
ning  a-ound  with  grape  jam  on  their 
underwear. 

All  these  people  are  going  very  hun¬ 
gry.  So  we  thought,  maybe  as  time 
goes  on,  we  could  evolve  something 
where  like  we  could  turn  onto  food,  and 
we  can  turn  the  food  onto  these  people. 
And,  at  the  same  time/ap  to  the  people 
and  see  what  we  can  do  about  their 
political  consciousness. 

ARE  THERE  MaNY  PEOPLE  ON  WEL¬ 
FARE  OUT  HERE” 

Yeah,  lots,  but  the  welfare  programs 
ignore  the  people.  Like  mostly  you  have 
to  do  for  yourself  because  the  system 
ain’t  gonna  do  it  for  you.  It’s  not  gonna 
listen  to  the  people's  real  needs  and  the 
real  problems.  Mostly  you  have  to  doit 
for  yourself;  you  liave  to  be  self- 
sufficient. 

TELL  SOME  MORE  ABOUT  THE 


SCHOOLS  AND  WHAT  HAPPENS 
THERE. 

North  side  kids  come  into  the  schools, 
and  like  they’re  really  not  used  to 
people  telling  them  what  to  do  all  the 
time,  and  they  don’t  like  it.  The  schools 
•  don’t  answer  any  real  needs  to  them. 
There  aren’t  any  courses  or  programs 
that  the  students  can  dig  on  --  all  this 
antiquated,  hundred-vear-old  shit  that 
they’re  trying  to  force  down  the  stu¬ 
dents’  throats. 

And  the  students  can’t  stand  it.  Like 
last  year  at  MacArthur  mr.ybe  a  third 
of  the  guys  flunked  out.  Nobody  did 
nothing  except  go  to  school  cause  they 
had  to  or  just  to  be  there  and  rap  with 
people. 

One  thing  the  NSSA  would  do  would 
be  to  try  to  change  the  schooland  make 
it  good,  so  people  would,  like,  come  to 
school,  so  there  wouldn’t  be  so  m.  ny 
drop-outs,  so  many  who  flunk  school, 

continued  on  4 
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NSS  A ... 


continued  from  3 

so  people  could  learn  things  in  school, 
you  know? 

WHAT  KIND  OF  CHANGES  WOULD  YOU 
LIKE  TO  SEE  IN  THE  SCHOOL? 

Like  the  librarydemand...  along  with 
getting  material  more  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  working  class  neighbor¬ 
hood,  we’d  like  to  see  the  library  being 
used  by  everyone  in  the  community. 
And  like  ifwe  had  the  use  of  aU  school 
facilities,  we  could  organize  a  com¬ 
munity  educational  project.  We  could 
use  the  auditorium  and  involve  com¬ 
munity  people  in  film  showings  and 
getting  speakers  who  could  relate  to 
working  people. 

DO  ANY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  POLICIES 
THEMSELVES  PROMOTE  CLASS  DI¬ 
VISIONS?  LIKE  SEPARATING  THE 
STUDENTS  FROM  ONE  ANOTHER  AC¬ 
CORDING  TO  THEIR  BACKGROUND? 

Yeah,  well,  in  New  York  I  know 
they  have  tracking,  but  they  don’t  have 
any  kind  of  tracking  system  here.  They 
do  it  more  subtly  here.  If  you  stay  in 
public  schools  since  elementary  school, 
they  decide  for  you  whether  you’re  gon¬ 
na  be  an  auto  mechanic  or  you’re  gonna 
go  on  to  college. 

This  is  done  through  the  couselors 
and  the  IQ  tests.  They  decide  by  the 
time  you’re  in  the  ninth  grade  whether 
to  focus  you  on  vocational  training  or 
whether  to  give  you  a  bunch  of  heavy 
English  Literature  shit,  stuff  like  that, 
and  get  you  into  coUege.  Like  me,  you 
know,  they'  tried  to  stick  me  into  the 
college  thing  —  fuck  that,  you  know. 

HOW  MANY  STUDENTS  FROM  MAC- 
ARTHUR  GO  ON  TO  COLLEGE? 


I  don’t  know  for  sure.  Not  too  many 
at  all.  Like,  when  guys  get  out  of 
MacArthur,  man,  they  all  get  drafted. 
You  know,  they  got  nothing  to  face, 
really,  except  maybe  going  9,000  miles 
away  to  fight  in  some  friggin  war. 
And  then  getting  back  home  and  having 
some  stinking  job  like  being  a  gas  sta¬ 
tion  attendant. 

Like  they  really  got  no  future  to 
look  forward  to  at  all,  because  the 
system  wants  to  use  them  at  the  lowest 
levels  right  next  to  the  blacks.  The  sys¬ 
tem  wants  to  push  the  north  side  anglo 
kids  and  the  chicanos  and  blacks  all 
down  to  the  bottom  level,  you  know,  to 
do  all  the  shitworkfor  them  —  be  the 
garbage  collectors  and  the  soldiers 
and  all  that  shit. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  GIRLS  AT  MAC¬ 
ARTHUR.  HOW  ARE  THEY  OPPRES¬ 
SED? 

Wow,  man,  they  got  a  thing  at  school 
that’s  called,  like,  home-making, 
(laughter)  You  know,  they  stick  these 
chicks  in  home-making  and  thev  say. 
"Well,  you  know,  after  you  get  out  of 
high  school  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  —  you  just  want  to  get  married 
to  someone,  and  cook  his  breakfast 
and  cook  his  lunch  and  wash  his  clothes 
and  bring  his  beer  to  him  at  night.” 

And  that’s  where  they  inject  male 
chauvinist  shit  into  the  chick  students. 
You  know,  chicks  are  even  more  op¬ 
pressed'  than  guys  over  at  MacArthur. 
Not  only  do  the  chicks  have  to  put  up 
with  the  pigs-in-the-street  oppres¬ 
sion  and  the  school  administration  op  - 
pression,  they  also  got  to  put  up  with 
male  supremacy  being  forced  down 
their  throats. 

DOES  THE  DRESS  CODE  BUG  THE 
KIDS  AT  MACARTHUR? 

Yeah,  right.  Even  the  cowboys  don’t 
dig  the  dress  code  cause  they  like  to 
leave  their  pants  inside  their  boots  jrou 
know  (laughter).  And  nobody  digs  having 
to  wear  their  hair  that  short, and  no 
mustache,  not  even  one  little  whisker 


HIGH  CLASS  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


iuiKing  wun  Meve  ana  Roger  got  us  curious,  so  we’ve  been  talking  to  a  lot  or 
other  people  around  town  about  their  high  schools.  We’ve  noticed  that  although  a  lot 
of  kids  are  up  tight  with  the  schools  they  attend,  few  of  them  are  aware  of  what 
has  happened  at  schools  in  other  parts  of  town. 

We  wanted  to  find  out  if  Steve  was  right  in  thinking  that  kids  from  upper  Hacc 
schools,  even  though  a  lot  of  them  have  ‘‘beautiful  heads”  and  dig  dope,  are  too 
comfortable  and  pacified  to  become  active  revolutionaries.  We  talked  to  some 
students  at  Clear  Creek  High  School,  located  near  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
in  Clear  Lake  City. 


clear  creek  high 

Because  of  the  nearby  oilfields  and  industrial  revenue,  the  NASA  school  district 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  state,  spending  more  than  $650  per  year  per  chHd. 
Teachers’  salaries  are  high  ($6700  -  $9700  in  high  school)  and  fringe  benefits 
include  a  sauna  bath  just  for  the  high  school  faculty.  This  is  no  working  class 
school. 

The  students  told  us  that  there  is  no  absence  of  regimentation  and  oppression 
at  Clear  Creek,  even  though  the  school  image  —  with  the  super-modem  facilities 
and  larger  than  Olympic-sizeswimmingpool —  is  All-American  and  sophisticated. 
Discipline  is  strict.  Long  hair  on  boys  and  long  sideburns  are  not  allowed,  and 
skirts  cannot  be  more  than  three  inches  above  the  knee.  Teachers  often  make 
girls  get  down  on  their  knees  to  measure  their  skirts. 

A  few  kids  tried  to  start  an  underground  paper  last  year,  but  the  principle, 
Mr.  Goforth  (outasight!),  found  a  copy  before  publication  and  one  of  the  “instiga¬ 
tors”  was  suspended  indefinitely. 

In  the  middle  of  a  campus  courtyard  stands  a  marble  obelisk  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  National  Merit  Scholarship  winners,  like  some  memorial  to  the  war 
dead.  Three  honor  students  we  re  suspended  last  year  for  “un-American  behavior.” 
They  had  put  bandages  on  their  heads  and  had  marched  around  the  monument 
playing  flutes  and  drums. 

“The  weird  thing  about  that,”  one  student  told  us,  “is  that  one  of  the  guys  who 
got  suspended  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  guys  in  the  school.” 

Academic  pressure  is  intense.  Two  years  ago  there  were  26  National  Merit 
finalists  at  Clear  Creek  —  about  ten  percent  of  the  graduating  class.  Students 
Are  placed  in  a  three-track  system  (terminal,  regular,  and  premium  tracks)  and 
Pres*ure  *0  take  as  many  courses  as  possible  in  the  top  track.  If  you 
mke  all  terminal  track  courses,  it  means  you  get  a  job  after  you  graduate. from 
Clear  Creek.  (This  is  one  example  of  how  igiper  class  schools  are  less  subtle 
than  working  class  schools  like  MacArthur  in  dividing  the  future  work  force.) 

The  school  puts  extreme  pressure  on  the  students  to  compete,  pressures  which 
are  often  hard  for  the  student  to  handle.  In  the  last  two  months  of  the  1969  school 
there  were  two  attempted  suicides  on  the  campus.  Drug  use  is  heavy. 

^e’ve  had  pushers  come  right  on  campus  —  now  they've  started  putting  a 
guard  at  the  gate/'  one  girl  said. 

Steve  seems  to  be  right  when  he  says  drugs  serve  to  pacify  students  with  more 
affluent  backgrounds.  Our  source  explained  that  the  kids  at  Clear  Creek  who  are 
the  consistent  drug  users  are  also  the  honors  students  and  themost  liberal  politi¬ 
cally.  These  are  the  kids  with  the  “beautiful  heads."  However.  “The  most  hip 
guys,  the  smart  ones,  they  know  how  insane  the  school  is  but  they  forget  the  petty 
hassles  and  get  into  mysticism,  yoga,  and  meditation.  You  know,  forget  about  the 
ugly  shit  and  clean  out  your  mind.". 

But  the  reason  they  get  into  mysticism  is  because  no  one  has  turned  them  on  to 
the  possibility  of  creating,  through  collective  work,  a  community  that  doesn't 
depend  on  regimentation  and  competition  for  its  existence. 


westbury  high 

Like  at  Westbury  High  out  in  the  rich  suburbs  of  southwest  Houston.  In  many 
ways  Westbury  is  very  similar  to  Clear  Creek.  Last  year  about  a  third  of  the 
guys  at  Westbury  were  suspended  until  they  got  their  hair  cut.  • 

Westbury  administrators  pride  themselves  for  having  the  only  (they  say) 
high  school  senate  in  the  country.  Students  soon  figured  out  that  the  senate  was  a 
farce,  just  like  all  the  other  “liberal”  policies  at  Westbury  —  all  candidates 
for  the  senate  had  to  be  screened  by  an  administrative -faculty  board  who  weeded 
out  the  “trouble-makers.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  some  kids  decided  to  protest  the  “puppet”  senate 
and  called  for  a  student  boycott  of  the  lunchroom.  One  student  said  only  30  kids 
bought  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  that  day.  The  administration  was  up  tight.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  threatened  to  expel  the  leader  of  the  boycott,  Larry  Bisman.  But  the  action 
had  the  support  of  almost  all  of  the  students,  and  the  principle  knew  he  couldn’t 
do  anything. 

The  student  senate  still  exists  at  Westbury,  but  even  more  students  know  it  is 
a  farce.  There  was  a  collective  action,  and  Westbury  students  now  realize  the 
possibility  of  forming  this  year  a  truly  representative  student  union. 


on  your  chin. 

And  the  chicks,  they  come  to  school 
with  a  skirt  maybe  up  to  here  (points 
to  knee),  and  they  say  “That  skirt  is  too 
short  —  you  come  to  school,  you  have 
it.  down  here.”  (a  few  inches  below 
knee.  "You  know  we  don’t  want  no 
one  to  see  your  legs,  they  might  get 
all  homy  in  class.” 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  IS  THE  REAL 
REASON  FOR  THE  DRESS  CODE? 

The  reason  for  the  dress  code,  it’s 
like  in  the  third  demand,  for  abolition 
of  the  dress  code.  That’s  very  im¬ 


portant  because  like  the  people  who 
say,  “We  want  you  to  dress  this  way 
and  we  want  you  to  all  look  alike,” 
they’re  the  people  who’re  gonna  make 
your  mind  think  what  they  want,  and 
inject  into  you  a  subservience. 

Like,  this  isn’t  so  pronounced,  I 
don’t  think,  in  the  south  side  schools, 
because  the  kids  down  there  don’t 
have  so  much  subservient  shit  stuffed 
down  their  throats  cause  maybe  when 
they  get  out  of  school  they’ll  be  on  a 
little  higher  level. 

continued-. on  next  page 


THEY  DON'T  HAVE  TO  BE  TAUGHT 
NOT  TO  BE  REBELLIOUS? 
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Right,  I  think  like  the  only  place 
where  a  high  school  student  movement 
could  work  well  would  be  on  the  north 
side,  because  kids  there  are  the  most 
super-exploited  kids,  you  know.  Like  the 
drug  thing  ...  kids  on  the  south  side 
get  into  the  drug  thing  and  its  all  peace 
and  love;  kids  on  the  north  side  get 
into  drugs  and  its  all  speed  and  violence 
and  heroin  and  shit  like  that,  you  know. 

Drugs  are  just  a  part  of  peoples’ 
lives  on  the  north  side, but  like  it’s  a 
totally  different  context  than  the  south 
side.  Everybody  tries  to  sell  me  speed, 
all  the  time,  out  here. 

HOW  MANY  KIDS  AT  MACARTHUR 
ARE  TURNED  ON  TO  DRUGS? 

Some  form  of  drugs,  maybe  about  a 
third  of  the  kids. 

ARE  THE  COPS  PRETTY  HEAVY  ON 
DRUGS  OUT  HERE? 

They  aren’t  really.  The  cops  can’t 
control  drugs  so  much  here,  because 
it’s  so  spread  out.  Some  guys  think  thq 
cops  are  paid  to  be  cool  about  it 

WHO  PUSHES  MOST  OF  THE  DRUGS, 
KIDS  OR  OUTSIDERS? 

Like,  I  used  to  be  into  the  heroin 
thing  before  I  got  turned  on  to  the 
Movement,  and  I  bought  drugs  from  a 
cat  who  wore  a  suit,  a  really  smooth 
cat.  One  of  the  Establishment,  you 
know,  sold  me  all  the  heroin  I  wanted. 

It  starts  with  those  kind  of  people, 
and  goes  on  to  other  people  like  me 
maybe.  You  know  they  always  wanted 
me  to  sell  the  stuff  to  my  friends. 
The  big  pushers  are  very  straight 
looking  people. 

ARE  NORTH  SIDE  KIDS  VERY  PO¬ 
LITICALLY  AWARE? 

More  and  more  people  are  turning 
on  to  the  fact  that  they’re  oppressed, 
but  they  don’t  really  dig  who’s  oppres¬ 
sing  them,  so  they  get  real  violent 
towards  each  other.  And  that’s  why 
every  year  at  MacArthur  there’s  a  little 
school  riot.  The  kids  don’t  know  where 
to  turn  to  find  the  reason  for  their 
oppression  so  they  fight  amongst  them¬ 
selves. 

Like  when  I  was  in  the  biker  thing, 
all  we’d  do  was  go  out  and  beat  up 
people.  Once  you  turn  the  people  on  to 
being  political  they  don’t  lose  the  vio¬ 
lence,  you  know,  it  stays  with  them 
only  they  channel  it  towards  the  true 
causes.  That’s  why  we  believe  that 
the  student  movement  on  the  north  side 
is  going  to  be  very  violent. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  DIVISIONS  AMONG 
THE  STUDENTS'  BACKGROUNDS,  THE 
RACIAL  DIFFERENCES  —  DOES  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  TRY  TO  HEIGHTEN 
THOSE? 

Let’s  see  --  there  are  the  cowboys, 
the  bikers,  the  kids  into  the  drug  thing, 
the  straights  (all  ten  of  them  at  Mac¬ 
Arthur),  then  there  are  the  spades 
with  their  own  culture  and  the  chicanos 
with  tMir  own  culture.  So  they’re  like 
at  least  five  distinct  cultures  in  the 
school. 

The  administration  doesn’t  have  to 
force  these  differences  into  the  stu¬ 
dents  because  the  TV  and  newspapers 
take  care  of  it  anyway.  And  then  the 
right-wing  shit  that’s  all  over  the  north 
side,  you  know, racism  is  handed  down 


chicano  walkout 


Sept.  16  will  be  the  159thanniversary 
of  Mexico’s  independence  from  Spain. 
On  this  date  chicano  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  all  across  the  southwest  states 
will  stage  a  walk-out  to  demonstrate 
their  solidarity  with  La  Raza.  The 
action  was  announced  this  week  by  Ar¬ 
mas,  a  monthly  student  newsletter 
published  by  Mexican-American  stu¬ 
dents  at  Marshall  Junior  High  and 
Jeff  Davis  Senior  High  in  Houston. 

“The  Chicano  Student  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Southwest  has  declared 
that  Sept.  16  shall  be  a  national  holi¬ 
day  for  all  chicano  students. 

“Wherever  chicano  students  may  be 
found,  this  proclamation  shall  take 
effect. 

“El  16  de  Septiembre  es  nuestro 
celebrar  la  liberacion  de  nuestra  raza. 
Que  Viva  La  Raza!’’ 

The  students  who  publish  Armas  told 
Space  City  News  that  the  purpose  of 
the  walk-out  will  be  to  develop  student 


to  the  Idds  from  their  people. 

One  of  our  big  problems  in  organiz¬ 
ing  has  been,  like  maybe  we’re  talking 
to  some  cat  and  he’ll  say  “What  about 
the  niggers?”  And  we’ll  start  running 
down  sill  the  things  that  spades  have 
done,  trying  to  turn  him  on  to  it,  and 
once  these  racist  guys  start  understand¬ 
ing  what  the  Movement’s  about,  they 
begin  to  dig  the  spades  --  “Man,  these 
black  people  are  outasight,  look  what 
they’ve  done,  man.  We  got  to  do  some 
of  this  shit  too.” 

DO  THEY  HAVE  VOCATIONS  DAY  AT 
MACARTHUR? 

Yeah,  last  year  they  had  vocations 
and  military  recruiting  on  the  same  day. 
All  these  army,  air  force,  marines, 

support  for  the  following  demands: 

1.  Initiation  of  courses  on  chicano 
history  and  culture,  taugh  by  chicanos, 
into  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

2.  Stopping  the  practice  of  “push- 
outs”  —  that  is.  when  counselors 
whose  main  concern  is  to  keep  order 
in  the  school  advise  students  who  are 
disciplinary  problems  to  drop  out  of 
school. 

3.  Hiring  of  more  chicano  counselors, 
who  understand  the  special  problems  of 
chicanos  in  high  schools,  who  under¬ 
stand  why  only  2%  of  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Houston  are  chicanos 
while  they  comprise  over  14%  of  the 
city’s  population. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  “pregnancy 
list”  at  Davis  High  School,  a  publicly 
posted  list  of  all  girls  who  have  left 
school  because  of  pregnancy  --a  vicious 
form  of  personal  degradation. 

5.  Lengthening  the  20-minute  lunch 
break  allowed  at  Marshall.  All  other 
schools  get  at  least  30  minutes. 

A  spokesman  for  the  group  says  that 
he  hopes  chicano  students  in  other  Hous¬ 
ton  schools  will  walk-out  in  solidarity 
with  the  Marshall  and  Jeff  Davis  stu¬ 
dents.  “The  walk-out  will  be  a  test  of 
student  support  —  with  the  support  of 


and  big-shot  business  people  telling  us 
all  at  the  same  time  about  how  great 
its  gonna  be  when  we  grow  up  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  These  electrical  engineers  wanting 
you  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  business,  you  know,  so  that 
when  you  get  out  of  school  you’ll  be 
very  consumer  oriented  and  buy  a 
$15,000  house. 

See,  most  of  the  people  on  the  north 
side  are  striving  to  get  something  bet¬ 
ter,  and  these  big-shots  hold  out  this 
stuff  like  a  golden  apple  saying,  “Don’t 
you  want  a  secure  job  and  your  kids 
to  go  to  college?” 

Everybody  wants,  you  know,  economic 
security  of  some  sort,  but  like  these 
people  are  saying  sell  your  soul  and 
we’ll  give  you  all  this  shit.  But  most  of 
the  people  up  here  know  they’ll  never 


all  chicano  students  we  will  go  on  to 
implement  the  demands.” 

Armas  was  published  last  year  in 
leaflet  form  by  students  at  Marshall. 
The  present  issue  is  printed  in  tab- 
lid  size  and  is  available  free  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Armas,  Box  52610,  Houston 
77052. 


mayo  demands 

The  Mexican  American  Youth  Or¬ 
ganization  (MAYO)  has  announced  a 
demonstration  to  take  place  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  during 
a  meeting  of  the  Houston  school  board. 
Demonstrators  will  make  two  demands: 

1)  The  restoration  of  free  kinderga- 
ten  in  Houston  public  schools,  and 

2)  The  establishment  of  Mexican- 
American  history  courses  throughout 
the  school  system. 

The  demonstration  will  begin  at  10 
am  at  the  new  school  administration 
building,  3830  Richmond  Ave.  All  per¬ 
sons  sympathetic  to  the  demands  are 
asked  to  participate. 


get  any  of  this  shit  anyway. 

It  must  be  more  tempting  for  south 
side  kids  to  take  those  golden  apples. 
Must  be  a  lot  harder  for  a  south  side 
person  to  become  a  revolutionary. 
Kids  from  upper  class  families,  a  lot 
of  them  have  beautiful  heads,  some  of 
them  have  turned  on  to  radical  things. 

But  like  now,  on  the  north  side,  some 
of  this  head  is  getting  mixed  with  some 
of  the  body;  I  mean  with  lower  class 
kids  all  over  the  country,  its  getting 
mixed  together  and  it’s  coming  out  real¬ 
ly  fine.  All  body,  you  know,  all  the 
senseless  violence,  is  no  good,  and  all 
head,  all  the  rapping  and  the  fantastic 
ideology,  that’s  no  good  either.  But 
when  you  mix  it  together  the  right  way, 
then  its  beautiful.  Then  things  get  done. 


free  school 


Are  you  interested  in  studying  some¬ 
thing  new,  sot  thing  out  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary?  Like  mt  be  new  music  forms, 
astrology,  problems  of  our  cities,  or 
other  areas  not  covered  in  the  high 
school  curriculum? 

A  group  of  students  concerned  with 
finding  ...ew  solutions  (  .•  disinterest  in 
regulai  o  .rses  wouiu  ,  ike  to  meet  with 
others  who  feel  the  same  way. 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  drawn 
up  for  starting  courses  of  specific 
interest  to  high  school  students.  What 
courses  are  offered  will  depend  on  you. 
The  “school”  will  be  operated  by  and 
for  the  students. 

Help  is  needed  indeterminingeourse 
suggestions  (areas  of  interest)  and  in 
spreading  the  word  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  participate. 

There  wii’  lie  a  planning  meeting 
Saturday,  Sc  i  the  Pacifica  base 
ment  studio:  102  San  Jacinto^  pm. 

For  further  information  calk  227- 
;.  87.  . 
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scabs  make  it  rough 

Chemical 


Workers 


Strike 


A  model  of  the  little  bird,  whose  mis¬ 
guided  flight  shut  down  the  Rohm  and 
Haas  chemical  plant,  sits  atop  an 
American  flag  flying  at  half-mast. 


on  scabs 


“After  God  had  finishes  the  rattle¬ 
snake,  the  toad,  and  the  vampire,  he 
had  some  awful  substance  left  with  which 
he  made  a  scab.  A  scab  is  a  two- 
legged  animal  with  a  cork-screw  soul, 
a  water-logged  bn  andacom'^w.Uon 
backbone  made  of  jelly  and  glue.  Where 
others  have  hearts  he  carries  a  tumor 
of  rotten  principles.  A  strikebreaker 
is  a  traitor  to  his  God,  his  country, 
his  family  and  his  class!”  — 

--  Jack  London,  1904 


Photo*  by  Carole  Courtney. 


By  Victoria  Smith 


Some  time  ago,  a  black  bird  flew 
into  the  Rohm  and  Haas  chemical  plant 
out  on  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast. 

That  one  little  bird  really  managed 
to  mess  up  the  works.  The  plant  had 
to  shut  down  for  a  week. 

Now,  replicas  of  the  black  bird  dec¬ 
orate  the  picket  line  and  picket  shack 
at  the  Rohm  and  Haas  plant,  where 
some  600  wage  earners,  members  of 
Local  4-367  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union 
(OCAW),  have  been  striking  for  about 
six  months. 

Hie  strikers  aren’t  shutting  down  the 
plant,  but  they’re  not  making  it  easy 
for  the  salaried  personnel  who  now  have 
to  keep  the  operation  running. 

This  strike  is  no  tea  party. 

‘‘What  I  think  we  should  do  is  what 
I  said  the  other  night  in  the  union 
hall,”  declared  a  lean,  suntanned  strik¬ 
er,  who  works  for  Rohm  and  Haas  as 
a  lab  technician. 

“We  should  either  hold  out,  or  we 
should  all  quit  and  go  find  other  jobs. 
If  we  go  back  on  company  terms, 
we’ve  lost  everything.” 

This  strike  is  Houston’s  longest  this 
year.  It  is  also  a  significant  one  for 
chemical  and  oil  workers.  The  strik¬ 
ers  seem  to  feel  that  what  comes  out 
of  this  strike  will  set  a  precedent  for 
future  OCAW  settlements  in  plants  along 
the  Gulf  Coast. 

We  spent  several  days  recently  rap¬ 
ping  with  the  striking  workers  at  one  of 
the  picket  gates.  Many  of  them  think  the 
local  papers  haven’t  given  the  strike 
decent  coverage.  For  one  thing,  report¬ 
ers  generally  don’t  talk  much  with  the 
union  rank-and-file.  We  think  these  men 
have  a  lot  to  say,  even  though  they 
continually  emphasize  that  their  com¬ 
ments  are  strictly  “personal  opinion.” 

What’s  the  strike  about?  we  asked. 
The  big  issue  is  working  conditions, 
primarily  what  is  called  ‘‘work  flexi¬ 
bility.”  The  company  wants  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  broader  definition  of  work  flex¬ 
ibility.  To  the  union  this  broader  defi¬ 
nition  would  give  management  too  much 
control  over  a  man’s  relationship  to  his 
job. 

A  dialogue  between  the  lab  techni¬ 
cian  and  a  compressor  mechanic  helps 
to  illustrate  what  more  work  flexibility 
would  mean  to  a  worker. 

‘‘Say  you’re  an  operator,  and  there’s 
a  little  scratch  in  the  paint  of  a 
machine,”  the  lab  technician  said. 
‘‘What  the  company  might  want  you  to 
do  is  to  paint  that  scratch.  Okay. 
Then  they  might  say,  well,  go  ahead 
and  paint  the  whole  machine.  Then  you 
might  end  up  having  to  paint  the  whole 
room. 

“But  what  about  the  maintenance  man, 
the  painter?  You’re  taking  work  away 
from  him.  You’re  scabbing  on  that 
painter.” 

“The  company  could  also  ask  us  to 
cross  trade  lines,”  the  compressor 
mechanic  said.  “They  might  have,  say, 
an  electrician  to  come  over  to  help  me 
with  my  work.  He  doesn’t  know  much 
about  compressors.and  if  he  pulls  the 
wrong  valve,  he  could  blow  us  all  skv- 
high.” 

So  the  company’s  definition  of  work 
flexibility  strikes  a  blow  against  safety 
conditions  in  the  plant.  (Both  men  said 
that  the  Houston  Rohm  and  Haas  plant 
has  always  been  known  for  relatively 
excellent  safety  conditions.) 

The  proposed  policy  could  also  create 
extra  work  for  the  operator,  whose  job 
is  defined  as  an  operator  and  not  a 
maintenance  man.  It  could  take  work 
away  from  the  maintenance  workers. 
And  the  policy  could  eventually  dimin¬ 
ish  the  union  work  force,  which  would 
also  hurt  job  security. 

The  issue  of  work  flexibility  has 
blocked  a  settlement  since  the  strike 


began.  B.R.  Ramey,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  local,  was  quoted  in  the 
Houston  Post  as  saying  that  if  economic 
issues,  like  wage  increases  and  fringe 
benefits,  had  been  the  only  issues) 
“they  could  have  been  resolved  within 
30  to  60  days  of  the  strike.” 

(We  were  able  to  speak  briefly  with 
some  members  of  the  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee,  but  Ramey  and  other  union  of¬ 
ficials  have  been  out  of  town  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.) 

This  strike  is  so  important  because  if 
Rohm  and  Haas  wins  greater  control 
over  work  flexibility,  other  OCAW- 
represented  plants  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
might  easily  follow  suit  in  future  nego¬ 
tiations.  Ramey  calls  the  Rohm  and 
Haas  proposal  the  “biggest  challenge 
OCAW  has  had  in  this  area.  ” 

Basically, the  union  is  not  fighting  for 
new  demands  it’s  fighting  just  to  keep 
years  of  union  gains  concerning  working 
conditions  and  contract  interpretation. 

Formal  negotiations  opened  in  early 
July  and  broke  off  four  days  later.  As 
far  as  we  know,  no  further  negotiations 
are  scheduled.  No  one  is  predicting  how 
or  when  the  strike  will  end. 

the  scabs 

Is  the  company  hurting  as  a  result 
of  the  strike?  we  asked.  The  men  weren’t 
clear  on  this  question.  "We  dear  ru¬ 
mors  one  way,  and  then  the  other. 
We  haven’t  been  back  there  to  find  out,” 
said  a  black  striker.  (Incidentally,  the 
local  doesn’t  practice  Jim  Crow, al¬ 
though  we  don’t  know  the  number  of 
black  workers  in  the  union.) 

Who’s  running  the  plant  during  the 
strike?  The  men  told  us  that  a  number 
of  "salaried  people,”  that  is,  the  super¬ 
visors,  and  some  of  their  kids,  are' 
trying  to  hold  things  together. 


We  learned  from  the  strikers  that 
Brown  and  Root  Construction  Co.,  a 
company  largely  controlled  by  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  interests,'  is  sending  in 
workers  to  help  the  Rohm  and  Haas 
management.  Brown  and  Root  workers 
are  non-union. 

There  is  also  an  undetermined  num¬ 
ber  of  students  from  Rice,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston  and  San  Jacinto  Jun¬ 
ior  College  who  have  been  hired  for  the 
summer.  Whatever  these  kids  think 
they  are  doing  at  Rohm  and  Haas, 
they  are  in  fact  functioning  as  scabs, 
or  strike-breakers.  This  has  incensed 
many  of  the  strikers,  although  they 
generally  don’t  seem  surprised  that 
students  find  scabbing  an  exceUent 
opportunity  to  earn  money  during  the 
summer. 

Unfortunately,  this  set-up  makes 
worse  what  is  already  a  bad  situation: 
the  mutual, though  often  latent,  animo¬ 
sity  between  students  and  workers. 

Workers  are  “racist  rednecks”:  that 
seems  to  be  the  prevalent  myth  among 
most  students,  particularly  students  in 
the  South.  This  attitude  is  more  likely 
to  be  based  on  class  snobbery  and  ig¬ 
norance  than  on  actual  experience.  It 
also  ignores  the  fact  that  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  workers  are  black  and  brown, 
and  are  certainly  not  “racist  rednecks.  ” 

The  strikers  we  talked  with  seem  to 
see  students  in  less  stereotyped  ways, 
although  one  incident  points  up  the  na¬ 
tural  hostility  these  men  must  feel 
toward  student  scabs. 

One  striker  said  that  he  saw  a  long¬ 
haired  kid  preparing  to  drive  through 
the  picket  lines.  He  commented  loudly 
to  his  fellow  picketer,  “I  wonder  wbat 
that  is,  a  boy  or  a  girl?”  The  other 
guy  responded,  “L  don’t  know,  but  it 
sure  is  ugly.”  The  kid  retorted,  “I 
may  be  ugly,  but  I  laugh  all  the  way 
to  the  bank!”  The  striker  informed  us 
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that  the  next  time  that  kid  tried  to  cross 
the  picket  line,  he  didn’t  get  through 
quite  so  easily. 

Ot  course,  lots  of  kids  resent  com¬ 
ments  like  this.  But  if  a  guy  insists 
upon  wearing  his  hair  down  to  his 
shoulders,  he  should  learn  to  expect 
occasional  ridicule,  especially  if  he’s 
crossing  a  picket  line. 

Sure,  we  all  want  simple  respect: 
but  since  people  are  divided  and  alien¬ 
ated  from  each  other  in  this  country, 
respect  isn’t  something  that  just  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  make  the  scene.  Almost 
no  one  has  respect  for  a  scab,  least 
of  all  the  OCAW  strikers,  who  are 
walking  the  picket  lines  out  in  the  hot 
Texas  sun,  and  whose  families  are 
suffering  economically  for  the  union’s 
demands. 

But  maybe  that  kid  doesn’t  realize 
that  it’s  a  dirty,  rotten  thing  to  cross 
a  picket  line.  Maybe  he  doesn’t  realize 
that  by  helping  the  management,  he’s 
helping  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
going  to  make  sure  he  toes  the  line 
when  he  leaves  school  and  gets  a  job, 
even  if  that  job  isn’t  in  a  factory. 
Maybe  he  doesn’t  realize  that  by  cross¬ 
ing  that  picket  line,  he’s  doing  the 
people  who  run  this  country  a  big  favor: 
he’s  helping  to  reinforce  class  divi¬ 
sions  --  and  the  Americanpeople  divid¬ 
ed  will  never  threaten  the  power  of  the 
big  people. 

One  of  the  strikers  thought  that  the 
union  should  have  sent  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  to  the  schools  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  strike  to  explain  to  students 
why  they  shouldn't  scab.  But  that  might 
not  have  been  so  easy:  we’re  willing 
to  bet  that  the  school  administrations 
would  have  been  none  too  cordial  to  an 
OCAW  “propagandist.” 

We  rapped  with  the  strikers  about  how 
the  schools  play  down  and  distort  la¬ 
bor  history  and  how  American  history 
becomes  a  succession  of  military  and 
economic  conquests.  Rockefeller  and 
Carnegie,  not  Eugene  Debs  and  Joe 
Hill,  become  the  heroes.  If  labor  his¬ 
tory  is  taught  at  all,  it  is  done  in 
such  a  way  that  kids  think  labor  strug¬ 
gles  are  over  now,  that  everything’s 
cool  now,  that  the  average  laborer  earns 
as  much  as  a  professional. 

None  of  this  is  true,  and  to  begin  to 
realize  this,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
open  your  eyes  and  look  around  you. 

The  men  at  Rohm  and  Haas  are  prob¬ 
ably  some  of  the  most  highly  skilled 
workers  in  the  Houston  area.  As  one 
man  put  it,  it  takes  years  to  train  a 
chemical  or  oil  worker  well  enough  that 
he  becomes  an  "asset”  to  the  company. 
But  these  men,  with  all  their  privileges 
and  relatively  high  wages, sure  aren’t 
living  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 


And  the  Rohm  and  Haas  workers  aren’t 
typical.  Last  year,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  revealed  that  the  average 
American  worker  takes  home  about  $80 
a  week,  a  figure  that  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  all  the  unskilled  jobs  and  jobs 
held  by  those  most  oppressed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  industry -- black,  brown  and  women 
workers.  This  is  hardly  a  substantial 
sum  with  which  to  support  a  family! 
And  since  this  figure  represents  an 
average,  many  workers  are  earning  even 
less  than  $80  a  week. 

We  talked  some  about  power  and 
money  in  America.  We  got  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  one  of  the  guys  about 
redistribution  of  wealth,  and  how  that 


could  happen.  We  all  generally  agreed 
that  it  isn’t  right  for  a  few  people  in 
this  country  to  control  most  of  the 
wealth. 

the  laws 

Labor  laws,  both  state  and  federal, 
have  greatly  limited  the  OCAW  local’s 
strike  activities.  For  instancepnly  two 
men  can  picket  a  gate  at  any  one  time. 
This  means  that  you  really  can’t  keep 
the  scabs  out,  except  through  persua¬ 
sion  --  which  seldom  works. 

Also,  Texas  is  one  of  the  19  states 
with  a  "right  to  work”  law.  This  means 
that  no  one  can  be  required  to  join  a 


union  in  any  factory  or  trade  in  the 
state.  This  may  sound  like  a  protection 
of  workers’  rights.  But  what  it  means 
in  practice  is  for  instance,  that  com¬ 
panies  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  anoth¬ 
er  "right  to  work”  state,  can  hire  non¬ 
union  women  workers  at  a  state  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  $1.25  a  dav.  (Or  $1  a  day 
if  they’re  inexperienced.) 

And,  as  a  striker  pointed  out  "right 
to  work”  doesn’t  mean  anything  if  it 
doesn’t  mean  “right  to  scab.” 

Workers  from  other  unions  are  honor¬ 
ing  the  OCAW  pickets.  Several  trucks 
drove  through  the  picket  lines  during 
the  times  we  were  there,  but  none  of 
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OCAW  in  California 

Workers,  Students  Fight  Together 


While  there  may  exist  indifference 
or  hostility  between  students  and  work¬ 
ers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
barriers  between  the  labor  and  student 
movements  are  beginning  to  crumble. 

On  Jan.  6  of  this  year.  Local  1-561  of 
the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union  went  out  on  strike 
against  the  Richmond  plant  of  Standard 
Oil  of  California. 


students  and  teachers  in  their  struggle 
for  open  admissions  to  black  and  Third- 
World  students. 

Excerpts  from  a  taped  interview  with 
Jake  Jacobs,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Local  1-561,  reflect  the  changing  atti¬ 
tudes  among  workers  toward  the  student 
movement,  and  the  black  and  brown 
movements.  The  interview  appeared  in 
New  Left  Notes.the  SDS  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 


student  movement  before,  most  of  our 
people  are  just  average  run-of-the- 
mill  workers,  subjected  to  all  the  in- 
fluepces  the  average  worker  is  —  they 
read  the  newspaper  and  they  get  the 
same  bad  impressions  and  so  forth 
that  the  general  public  gets  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  question.  And  certainly  in  our  own 
fight  and  in  the  problems  we  had  with 
police  brutality  and  newspaper  coverage 
and  so  forth,  this  opened  up  a  lot  of 
minds.” 

Through  talks  with  the  students  and 
through  the  struggles  with  the  police 
and  the  local  papers,  Jacobs  said, the 
strikers  began  to  see  that  they  had 
something  in  common  with  the  student 
movement. 

There  is  still  criticism  of  the  new 
alliances  within  other  unions  and  labor 
groups  in  the  Bay  Area,  Jacobs  ad¬ 
mitted.  Some  members  he  saidpre  not 
yet  wiUing  to  break  down  the  barriers 
that  separate  labor  from  the  student 
movement  and  the  black  and  brown 
communities. 

But,  ‘‘they’re  beginning  to  realize 
that  that’s  the  course  they’re  going  to 
have  to  take.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
they’ll  have  to  make  a  change  in  their 
position,”  he  said. 

Jacobs  said  that  student  support  on 
the  picket  lines  and  in  a  locally-organ¬ 
ized  boycott  of  Standard  Oil  of  Calif¬ 
ornia  not  only  helped  to  shut  down  the 
Richmond  plant  for  a  while,  but  had 
larger  repercussions  within  ruling  cir¬ 
cles. 


‘  ‘I  think  that  the  long-range  political 
effects  in  the  city  of  Richmond  really 
became  a  possibility  when  they  (the 
company  big-shots)  saw  these  large 
numbers  of  students,  including  Third- 
World  people,  showing  up  on  the  pick¬ 
et  line,  because  the’re  smart  enough 
to  know  that  the  Third-World  people 
came  out  of  communities  just  like  this 
and  that  these  people  might  see  that 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  get  with  it  and 
get  some  of  their  own  problems  cor¬ 
rected.” 

Jacobs  continued:  “I  think  that  the 
relationship  and  what  we’ve  done  here 
at  Richmond  and  at  San  Francisco  with 
the  students  and  the  Third-World  people 
and  the  workers  here,  however  small- 
scale  that  it  might  have  been.was  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  strikes 
on  the  campuses  and  the  oil  workers’ 
strike.  And  I  think  that  it  can  provide 
the  basis  and  the  guidelines  for  the 
future. 

“It’s  going  to  take  a  lot  of  work  in 
the  labor  movement  and  among  minority 
groups  and  so  forth  to  extend  this, 
but  I  think  it  certainly  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  working  people,  minority 
groups  and  student  groups  and  so  forth 
who  have  things  in  common  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  long-range  political  programs. 

“It’s  become  damned  apparent  that 
labor  with  its  apathy  and  the  way  it  has 
run-away  from  the  real  tradition  — 
from  the  fighting  traditions  that  were 
there  in  the  beginning  —  .isn’t  at  this 
point  exercising  the  political  influence 
in  this  country,  and  isn’t  involved  in  a 
strong,  forward-moving,  progressive 
political  movement. 

“It’s  also  apparent  that  the  students 
and  the  minority  groups  themselves 
aren’t  going  to  win  a  battle  against  the 
whole  damn  establishment.  But  with  a 
combinatfbn  of  those  forces,  the  chances 
’of  success,  you  know,  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  political  movement  combining  all 
these  forces  becomes  not  too  far¬ 
fetched  and  has  real  possibilities.” 


OCAW  locals  were  striking  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  Richmond  strike  was  long 
and  bloody. 

During  the  strike,  hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  schools  in  the  San  Fran-  f 
cisco  Bay  Area  left  their  campuses,  / 
where  many  were  fighting  their  own  I 
battles,  to  support  the  strikers  by  many 
ning  picket  Iines/ighting  company  goon1 
squads  and  building  community  suppojrt 
for  the  strike.  / 

The  strike  support  movement  wasted 
by  the  San  Francisco  State  Black  stu¬ 
dent  Union  and  the  Third  World  L, iter¬ 
ation  Front.  \  IT 

The  striking  workers  were  fighting 
the  same  kinds  of  repression)  on  the 
picket  lines  that  the  black,  brown  and 
white  students  were  encountering  on 
their  strike-torn  campuses.  ■ 

_  After  voting  to  support  the  strikes 
of  students  and  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  local  at  San  Francisco 
State  College.some  OCAW  union  mem¬ 
bers  went  to  the  campus  to  help  the 


"For  quite  a  period  of  time,  we  have 
thought  about  alliances  of  this  sort,  not 
only  with  students,  but  with  other  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  oppressed  groups  who 
have  things  in  common,  butat  this  point 
are  practicing  a  degree  of  separatism 
and  mistrust  of  each  other  and  so 
forth,  so  when  the  strike  began  here 
it  wasn’t  really  a  new  idea.  But  the 
strike  certainly  presented  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  get  something  going,”  Jacobs  said. 

He  explained  that  while  the  strikers 
generally  appreciated  the  students’  sup¬ 
port  of  the  strike,  the  local  didn’t 
officially  recognize  them  for  a  while. 
Jacobs  said  he  didn’t  think  this  was 
right, and  proposed  a  "mutual  aid  pact” 
between  workers  and  students.  After 
much  debate  among  the  membership, 
the  pact  was  approved. 

He  described  some  of  the  changes 
that  had  gone  on  among  the  striking 
workers. 

“Well,  certainly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strike,  outside  of  a  few  people 
who  had  come  into  contact  with  the 
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Dave  Meggyesy  and  Rick  Sortun 


“Jocks”  Rap  On  Exploitation 

In  Pro  Football 


A  lot  of  people  have  the  idea  that  all  atheletes  are 
right-wing  “jocks,”  a  stereotype  that  may  carry  some 
truth.  If  so,  Dave  Meggysey  and  Rick  Sortun  are  notable 
exceptions.  Both  play  professional  football  for  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals.  Both  consider  themselves  movement 
radicals. 

Dave  is  27  years  old,  married  and  the  father  of 
three  children.  He  plays  linebacker  and  is  in  his  seventh 
season  with  the  Cardinals. 

Rick  is  26  years  old,  married  and  has  two  children. 
He’s  a  guard  and  is  in  his  sixth  season  with  the  Cardinals. 

The  foUowing  interview  first  appeared  in  The  Fire  Next 
Time,  a  new  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the  na¬ 
tional  office  of  SDS. 


WHY  DON’T  WE  3TAR-J  BY  ASKING  WHERE  YOU 
WENT  TO  SCHOOL,  WHEN,  AND  ALL  THOSE  SORT  OF 
DETAILS? 

Rick  Sortun :  I  went  to  school  at  the  University  of 
Washington  to  play  football.  I  was  from  a  small  rural 
town  south  of  Seattle.  I  went  to  the  big  city  to  make  it 
good.  To  me  the  big  city  was  Seattle.  At  that  time  the 
University  of  Washington  was  the  football  power  of  the 
West  and  was  attractive  from  that  standpoint. 


WERE  YOU  ON  SCHOLARSHIP? 

Rick :  Yes,  the  basic  ‘ride’  which  paid  for  room  and 
board  in  exchange  for  work  hours.  We  didn’t  have  to 
work  very  hard,  but  the  time  spent  on  football,  work, 
and  all  the  other  football -related  activities  was 
tremendous.  It  figured  out  that  we  got  about  25tf  per 
hour  wage  for  our  work.  At  that  time  though  I  was  pretty 
gung-ho  and  didn’t  think  about  being  exploited. 


HOW  DID  YOU  GET  INVOLVED  IN  RADICAL 
POLITICS? 

Rick :  It  was  really  part  of  a  process.  When  I  was 
in  school  the  first  time  I  thought  to  achieve  the  big 
money  I  wanted,  business  would  be  good.  You  know — 
I  had  in  mind  the  naive  notion  of  using  my  football 
reputation  to  hustle  a  buck.  Well  business  school  and 


market  economics  really  turned  me  off,  but  most  of 
my  antagonism  was  on  a  gut  level  and  I  had  a  moral 
revulsion  for  the  capitalist  ethic.  After  school  and  when 
I  was  playing  pro  ball  I  worked  in  a  bank.  Talk  about 
being  in  a  conservative  enclave — here  I  was  right  in 
the  heart  of  finance  capital. 

At  that  time,  about  1966.  the  whole  student  and 
anti-war  movement  was  heightening,  and  through 
discussions  with  Dave  1  was  motivated  to  read  about 
the  war.  My  reading  was  really  a  shock — I  just  couldn’t 
believe  that  our  country  was  so  corrupt  and  that  it  would 
perpetrate  such  Ues  on  all  of  us.  But  of  course  through 
further  study  I  have  learned  that  the  institutions  of 
capitalism  are  indeed  corrupt.  I  began  to  tie  together 
my  earlier  moral  feelings  with  socialist  analysis. 

I  considered  myself  a  socialist  then  and  felt  the  need 
to  reorient  myself  toward  society,  or  a  society  that 
the  movement  could  build.  I  had  money  and  time,  and 
so  I  went  back  to  schooL  You  could  not  help  but  notice 
that  things  had  changed  in  three  years.  I  heard  people 
talk  at  open  forums,  read  articles  in  the  campus  papers 
about  SDS  and  what  was  going  on.  I  went  to  an  anti-war 
fund-raising  dinner  one  night  and  met  some  SDS  people 
who  invited  me  to  a  meeting.  I  went  somewhat  timidly, 
but  was  really  impressed  with  the  honesty,  openness, 
and  straightforwardness  of  the  chapter  at  Washington. 
I  became  really  interested.  In  the  last  couple  of  years 
I  became  increasingly  involved  in  the  organizational 
functions  of  the  chapter  at  Washington. 

Dave  Meggyesy:  I  was  raised  on  a  small  farm, 
similar  to  rick,  and  went  to  a  small  hif^i  school  outside 
of  Cleveland.  My  senior  year  in  high  school  I  received 
an  athletic  scholarship  to  Syracuse  University.  At  that 
time  in  my  life  I  was  real  gung-ho,  believed  in  America 
the  great,  the  capitalist  ethic,  and  believe  it  or  not 
going  to  Syracuse  to  get  an  education.  I  began  to  see 
that  it  wasn’t  in  the  University’s  interest  for  me  to 
get  an  education  first  and  play  football  second.  Different 
guys  were  channeled  into  courses  where  passing  grades 
were  automatic.  There  was  a  whole  differential  pay 
scale  for  team  members — now  this  is  amateur  football. 
The  most  important  thing  for  the  university  was  to  make 
money — a  post-season  bowl  game  guarantees  $225,000. 
During  my  last  two  years  I  almost  dropped  out  of 


school,  partiaUy  because  of  the  bullshit  involved  in 
playing  football.  But  I  hung  on,  hoping  to  get  into  the 
pros.  After  finishing  at  Syracuse  my  political  analysis 
was  zero,  but  I  had  many  gut  feelings  about  the 
contradictions  in  this  capitaUst  system.  When  I  began 
graduate  school  at  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis 
I  met  a  Marxist  anthropologist  who  began  to  turn  my 
head  around,  and  then  I  got  involved  in  the  anti-war 
movement.  I’m  now  closely  involved  with  SDS  activities 
in  St.  Louis. 

’  \ 

BOTH  OF  YOU  SPEAK  OF  COMING  FROM  WORKING 
CLASS  BACKGROUNDS.  IS  THAT  A  KIND  OF  GENERAL 
THING?  DO  MOST  ATHLETES  COME  OUT  OF  THE 
WORKING  CLASS? 

Dave :  I  think  they  do.  We  were  kicking  around  the 
other  day  about  the  kind  of  selection  process  in  high 
school  and  college,  and  you  wonder  what  the  motivation 
is.  And  a  lot  of  the  motivation  is  that  the  only  way  you 
are  going  to  get  ahead  is  to  go  to  college,  and  you  go  to 
college  by  trying  for  a  scholarship.  You  do  all  that  and 
you  see  the  big  money  is  in  the  pros  and  you  are  set  up 
to  be  a  stock  broker.  I  know  of  only  two  guys  in  pro 
football  who  come  from  the  middle  or  upper  class. 


WHY  DO  YOU  SUPPOSE  THAT  MOST  ATHLETES 
OPPOSE  THE  LEFT? 

Rick:  You  get  people  who  on  the  basis  of  their 
physical  attributes  are  willing  to  pay  a  price  to  succeed 
playing  football.  The  selective  process  works  along 
these  lines.  The  guys  who  had  options  took  them.  It  was 
always  the  guys  who  didn’t  have  a  choice  who  were  left 
in  the  rut.  This  allowed  the  guys  who  had  other 
opportunities  a  much  better  chance  to  get  ahead. 

Dave :  Let  me  say  something  too.  I  think  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  guy  has  to  get  infused 
with  this  whole  ethic  of  football,  which  is  a  militaristic, 
competitive  ethic.  While  I  was  at  Syracuse,  Jim  Ringo, 
who  was  an  aU-pro  center  for  the  Green  Bay  Packers, 
would  come  back  for  the  spring  game  each  year. 
I  remember  my  freshman  year,  he  came  over  to  me 
and  said:  "Meggyesy,  football’s  just  like  wgr:  the 
commies  over  there  and  the  good  guys  over  here." 


I 


Maybe  somewhere  along  these  lines  the  guy  gets 
reinforced  that  it  Is  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  see  this 
kind  of  relationship.  The  structure  of  the  game  Is  very 
reactionary.  We  live  in  a  goddamn  military  camp, 
completely  authoritarian.  The  shit  comes  down  from 
above. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  THE  BLACK  ATHLETES 
AT  THE  OLYMPICS  WHO  PUT  UP  THEIR  FISTS? 
IS  THAT  BEING  TALKED  ABOUT? 

Dave:  I’m  in  complete  support  of  that  gesture  for 
reasons  I  can’t  get  into  here.  It  certainly  represents 
some  positive  and  necessary  consciousness  among  black 
athletes.  They  are  the  most  exploited  group. 

A  lot  of  stuff  isn’t  talked  about.  The  kind  of  situation 
where  it’s  not  talked  about  overtly.  A  lot  of  white  guys, 
especially  Southern  white  guys,  don’t  like  talking  about 
it,  and  black  guys  feel  they  have  to  be  kind  of  soft  about 
it  too.  Black  athletes  have  100  times  as  much  to  lose 
as  I  have,  and  the  coaches  and  whites  know  it  too.  Most 
of  them  have  not  finished  two  years  of  college  and  they 
have  nowhere  to  go.  It’s  a  question  of  hustling  or 
becoming  revolutionary.  Life  in  pro  ball  is  really  good 
for  them  and  they  are  not  going  to  fuck  it  up.  Simple  as 
that.  Further  there  is  a  professional  ethic,  an  unwritten 
rule  that  controversy  should  not  exist.  You  see,  many 
players  believe  in  the  authoritarian  system  and  will  do 
anything  the  people  above  them  demand.  Many  coaches 
are  so  paternalistic  they  tell  the  players  to  get  haircuts, 
shave  off  mustaches,  and  how  to  behave.  For  example, 
in  Atlanta  and  Washington,  the  black  guys  had  to  cut 
their  naturals  and  the  white  guys  shave  their  sideburns. 

HOW  DO  BLACK  ATHLETES  RELATE  TO  BLACK 
PROFESSIONALS,  LIKE  BILL  RUSSELL,  WHO  JS 
CONSIDERED  A  BLACK  RADICAL? 


Rick:  I  wouldn’t  consider  Bill  Russell  a  radical. 
He  is  outspoken,  but  aside  from  asserting  his  blackness 
I  can’t  find  anything  other  than  an  aspiring  black 
capitalist,  which  despite  the  aspect  of  black  sovereignty 
I  can’t  go  along  with.  He  is  trying  to  make  it  as  a  black 
man;  make  a  lot  of  money.  That  aspect  of  the  “hustle* 
is  the  most  important  thing  we  need  to  do  when  we  rap 
with  black  athletes,  or  any  athlete  for  that  matter. 


Dave :  Three  years  ago  the  Negro  Industrial  Economic 
Union  was  started  by  Jim  Brown,  and  all  the  black  guys 
were  really  talking  about  it.  We  were  saying  that  black 
capitalism  is  no  better  than  white  capitalism,  and 
trying  to  talk  about  it.  And  we  began  talking  about  the 
means  and  ownership  of  production  and  “Man,  you  guys 
are  never  going  to  form  a  U.S.  Steel.*  You  have  to 
start  talking  like  that.  “The  best  black  capitalists  can  do 
is  to  have  a  Med  chicken  place,  or  atbest  marginal 
industries.* 


HOW  ARE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
ATHLETES  ON  THE  TEAM? 

Dave :  Given  the  kind  of  control  the  staff  has  over 
your  life,  you  couldn’t  really  say  too  much.  When  things 
got  a  little  hot  between  some  of  the  racists  and  the 
black  guys,  the  Man  stepped  in  and  cooled  things  off. 

Rick :  Maybe  we  should  mention  our  little  soul-search 
session  last  year.  Sports  Illustrated  did  a  series  on  the 
black  athlete  last  year.  The  Cardinals  were  featured 
in  one  of  those  articles.  The  team  got  advance  copies 
of  the  article  and  had  a  meeting  to  discuss  “our* 
problem  and  how  to  “handle*  the  bad  publicity  we  would 
get.  All  the  players  and  coaches  were  together  at 
training  camp  and  we  were  asked  to  let  our  hair  down 
and  bare  our  souls.  What  a  lot  of  people  tried  to  do  was 
to  put  down  the  whole  thing  as  crass  commercialism 
on  the  part  of  Sports  Illustrated.  What  happened  was 
that  a  lot  of  black  ballplayers  and  several  others 
besides  got  upset  at  this  whitewash  attempt.  Several 
players  got  up  and  said :  “No,  it  isn’t  bullshit;  it's  all 
true.*  This  caused  a  lot  of  reactions,  and  more  came 
out  with  respect  to  how  you  treat  individuals.  Among 
football  players  you  look  at  another  person  and  judge 
him  in  terms  of  his  courage  and  ability  on  the  playing 
field.  A  white  guy  got  up  and  said  that  the  way  a  black 
player  on  the  team  would  get  respect  was  to  prove 
himself  on  the  field,  and  then  you  treat  him  as  a  man. 
A  black  guy  then  got  up  and  said :  “No,  goddamnit, 
you  respect  me  as  a  man  first.* 

The  whole  meeting  really  settled  nothing,  the  lines 
were  further  defined  and  racism  was  subjugated  to  all 
=  our  team’s  goal — that  is,  to  win  football  games. 


BESIDES  THE  BLACK  SUPERSTARS,  DO  YOU  THINK 
THERE  IS  A  QUOTA  SYSTEM  OPERATING? 

Dave :  I  think  most  definitely  there  is.  On  every  team 
there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  black  players. 
If  you  look  at  the  number  of  black  players  from  1950 
to  1968  you  find  fairly  equal  numbers  on  all  teams  each 
succeeding  year.  The  most  interesting  thing  is  when  you 
begin  to  look  at  the  different  positions  in  football.  When 
you  look  at  positions  that  require  brains  and  judgment 
and  on  the  other  hand  positions  that  require  brute 
strength  or  a  certain  kind  of  ability  such  as  speed, 
you’ll  find  that  positions  that  require  judgment  are  filled 
with  white  players,  and  positions  that  require  a  certain 
kiixj  of  talent  are  especially  loaded  with  black  players. 
If  you  do  this  In  a  general  proportion  you’ll  find  that 
they  are  just  above  and  below  the  line.  For  example, 
there  are  a  lot  of  black  defensive  ends  and  no  black 
quarterbacks.  You  have  no  black  centers;  you  have  very 
few  black  guards;  but  you  have  a  lot  of  black  defensive 
tackles,  many  many  black  corner  backs,  but  few  black 
free  safeties.  This  is  subtle  racism.  They  think  this 
black  cat  didn’t  have  the  brains  to  play  this  position, 
so  he  has  to  play  another  position. 


DO  YOU  GET  ANY  FLACK  FROM  HIGHER  UP  FOR 
YOUR  POLITICS? 

Dave :  Three  years  ago  was  the  last  big  peace  march 
on  Washington,  and  I  was  involved  in  hiring  buses  for 
the  St.  Louis  people.  All  the  checks  were  signed  my 
name.  A  third-level  source  at  the  end  said :  “Do  you 


want  to  play  football  next  year?*  So  the  word  < 

down :  “Cool  It.*  On  a  plane  trip  to  New  York  one  of 
the  guys  said:  “You  know  the  FBI  has  yon  under 
surveillance.*  Then  the  troubles  on  the  team  blew  19 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  this  was  Just  one  more  tiling 
they  didn’t  want  to  hassle  with.  _ _ 

CAN  YOU  GIVE  US  SOME  IDEA  OF  WHERE  THE 
BALL  PLAYERS  ARE  AT  POLITICALLY? 

Rick :  We’ve  gotten  pretty  open  with  our  politics  now. 
When  we  got  to  camp  this  year  Dave  and  I  saw  boxes  of 
Thompson  seedless  California  grapes  on  the  fruit  table. 
We  quietly  tried  to  agitate  against  having  them  an  our 
training  table.  We  were  told  that  the  Issue  was  not 
relevant  to  our  lives  as  football  players  and  furthermore 
our  union  representatives  were  not  sympathetic.  One 
was  sympathetic  to  the  workers’  cause,  but  could  see 
no  relationship  between  the  players  on  strike  last  year 
and  the  farm  workers’  strike  that  is  going  on  now. 
The  other  representative  shuns  any  kind  of  reference 
to  trade  unionism. 


You  asked  earlier  about  getting  flack  for  our  politics. 
Most  people  that  have  been  around  for  several  years 
know  I’m  associated  with  SDS,  but  realistically  they 
probably  won’t  take  me  seriously  as  long  as  I'm  playing 
football  for  money.  And  also  I  live  in  Seattle  in  the 
off  season  and  am  isolated  from  the  main  office. 
So  unless  they  pry  into  what  Pm  doing.  Pm  more  free 
to  get  involved. 

Dave :  I  was  just  thinking  part  of  this  is  my  own  fears, 
the  fears  of  what  the  Man  can  do,  so  you’re  only  going 
to  do  so  much.  It’s  fear  too  of  how  the  other  ballplayers 
are  going  to... you  know,  the  response  from  them. 
It’s  a  learning  experience,  and  what  we’re  finding  out 
is  that  guys  will  listen  to  you.  When  you  start  talking 
about  the  degree  that  they’re  being  exploited.  In  other 
words,  football  players  make  tremendous  amounts  of 
money.  That’s  true.  But  that  only  lasts  on  the  average 
of  four  and  a  half  years.  And  even  when  you  look  at  all 
the  profits  that  the  owners  are  making,  you  start  really 
talking  about  that,  like  in  locker-room  conversations 
about  relative  exploitation. 

These  guys,  they  don't  see  that.  They  say :  Well,  shit, 
man.  Pm  making  it;  Pm  really  making  it.  Pm  pulling  in 
25  Gs.  But  we  say,  for  how  many  years,  and  what  are 
the  profits  the  owners  are  making,  or  what  capital  do 
you  own. 


HOW  CAN  YOU  STAND  IT? 


Dave :  I  justify  football  by  saying  it’s  noo -exploitative, 
of  other  people,  but  In  thinking  it  through  you  find  you’re 
exploiting  other  people  symbolically  and  vicariously— 
your  activity  supports  the  system.  People  who  come  to 
see  the  game  have  all  this  pent-t*  hostility  against 
in  many  cases  their  bosses.  On  Sunday  they  can  do 
a  vicarious  trip  with  their  favorite  team  or  player. 
They  really  become  the  heroes  and  winners  in  the  game 
— just  for  two  hours  on  Siaxtay.  Then  they  are  going  to 
be  passive  far  six  more  days.  And  we  ara  the  paid  beef. 
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Cubans  cutting  sugar  cane.  LNS 


By  Brian  Murphy 

(The  following  article  talks  about  un¬ 
derdevelopment  in  revolutionary  Cuba, 
about  the  sugar  harvest  of  1969-1970 
and  about  a  brigade  of  North  Americans 
who  will  aid  in  that  harvest.  Brian 
Murphy  returned  from  a  one-month 
visit  to  Cuba  in  February,  1969;  he  is 
the  regional  coordinator  for  the  Ven- 
ceremos  brigade.) 

The  Cuban  Revolution  has  not  been 
won.  Ten  years  after  Fidel  Castro’s 
victorious  march  into  Havana,  that 
country  continues  the  struggle  against 
scarcity,  against  underdevelopment,  and 
for  abundance.  The  war  of  work  is  a 
war  perhaps  more  difficult,  and  certain¬ 
ly  more  far-reaching, than  the  military 
defeat  of  the  dictator  Batista. 

26th  of  July 
Movement 


That  is,  they  became  the  nucleus  for  a 
guerilla  force  which  eventually  forced 
the  downfall  of  Batista.  Never  number¬ 
ing  more  than  1,000  men  under  arms, 
they  defeated  aUi.  trained  and  outfit¬ 
ted  professional  army  of  some  30,000 
men. 

Sugar  -  The 
Demon  Queen 

But  the  victory  won  on  Jan.  1,  1959, 
was  only  partial.  For  the  real  enemy 
was  not  BatistaJjut  the  Imperial  Neigh¬ 
bor  90  miles  to  the  North.  Cuba  under 
Batista  was  simply  a  feeder,  an  ex¬ 
ploited  resource  base.  The  United  States 
owned  the  banks,  the  railways,  the  fac¬ 
tories,  the  land,  the  harbors,  the  ships 
and  the  profits. 


Ten  Million 
Tons 


Ten  Million  Tons 

Now,  in  the  late  1960’s,  sugar  has 
become  a  new  kind  of  symbol.  Where 
once  it  represented  imperial  domina¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  over  Cuba,  land 
over  man,  it  now  symbolized  the  second 
struggle  of  the  Revolution  --the strug¬ 
gle  against  scarcity,  the  struggle  for 
abundance,  the  war  on  underde¬ 
velopment. 

The  first  goal  of  that  struggle  is  the 
harvest  of  10  million  Ions  already  under¬ 
way  in  Cuba.  In  no  year  has  Cuba  ever 
produced  much  over  7  million  tons 
of  cane  sugar.  In  1969-1970  she  hopes 
to  produce  enough  sugar  to  generate 


the  capital  and  the  surplus  resources 
to  begin  investment  in  agro-industry. 

Because  the  10  million  tons  repre¬ 
sent  such  an  important  step  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  underdevelopment,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Cuban  Revolution  symbolizes 
the  struggles  of  all  Third  World  peoples 
against  imperial  domination,  the  1970 
harvest  provides  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  radical  support. 

The  Left  in  America  talks  a  lot  about 
internationalism.  And  about  solidarity 
with  oppressed  peoplesTn  other  couii- 
"tries.  But  too  often,  we  have  viewed 
visits  to  Cuba  as  a  kind  of  New  Left 
tourism  in  the  Caribbean. 

Hard  work  is  the  principal  tactic  in 
the  war  on  underdevelopment.  The 
Venceremos(*we  will  win’)brigade  will 
be  a  group  of  Americans  who  will 
actively  and  materially  support  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Revolution  by  working  in  the  1970 
supr  harvest  (zafra).  At  the  same  time, 
brigade  members  will  have  a  chance  to 
learn  about  the  Cuban  Revolution  from 
their  daily  experience  there. 

Who  should  apply  to  join  the  brigade? 
Everyone  should* 

It  will  include  blacks,  chicanos,  other 
Third  World  peoples,  high  school  and 
university  students/Jrop-outs,  working 
class  whites  and  former  GI’s.  A  total 
of  300  people  wiU  participate.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  will  leave  for  Cuba 
in  November,  1969,  and  another  150 
in  January,  1970.  Each  group  wiU  cut 
sugar  cane  for  two  months. 

Because  cane  cutting  is  hard  physical 
labor,  people  with  health  problems 
should  not  apply.  Both  men  and  women 
are  welcome.  Those  who  find  they  can’t 
keep  up  with  the  work  pace  of  cane 
cutting  will  do  other  agricultural  tasks. 
Participants  will  live  in  dormitory 
tents  and  will  work  with  Cubans  in  the 
fields.  A  speaking  knowledge  of  Spanish 
is  preferred. 

Details  concerning  transportation  ar- 
rangments  are  still  being  worked  out. 
But  financial  need  should  stop  no  one 
from  applying.  Local  fund  raising  ef¬ 
forts  by  groups  and  individuals  as  well 
as  a  national  fund  are  nowbeing  organ¬ 
ized. 

While  the  State  Department  officially 
bans  ‘‘unauthorized’’  travel,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  declared  that  ban  un¬ 
constitutional.  There  is  no  way  the  reg¬ 
ulations  can  be  enforced.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  Americans  have  already  traveled 
to  Cuba.  But  the  VeiKeremos  brigade 
will  be  the  largest  group  of  Americans 
to  make  the  forbidden  journev. 

For  further  information  and  applica¬ 
tions,  write  or  call  Space  City  News, 
1217  Wichita,  Houston  (526-6257).  Out¬ 
side  of  Houston, contact  Brian  Murphy, 
609  Oakland  Ave.,  Austin.  (512-476- 
9792). 


Camille  in  Cuba 


The  active  fighting  phase  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution  lasted  only  from  July  26, 
1953,  through  the  end  of  December,  1958. 
The  first  date  —  which  gave  the  Fi- 
delistas  their  fighting  name  (the  “26th 
of  July  Movement”)  --  is  a  day  of  sor¬ 
row  in  Cuba.  On  that  day  Fidel  Castro 
led  165  men  in  a  suicidal  attack  on  the 
Moncada  army  barracks  in  the  city  of 
Santiago. 

Few  of  the  attackers  died  in  battle, 
but  many  suffered  a  more  brutal  death 
in  the  Batista  prisons. 

Fidel,  his  brother  Raul  and  about  30 
fighting  companions  were  sentenced  to 
15^  years  imprisonment  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  In  May,  1955,  they  were  re¬ 
leased  in  a  general  amnesty  granted  all 
political  prisoners.  (Batista  had  just  won 
a  so-called  “free  election”  and  sought 
public  display  for  his  new  democracy.) 

Shortly  after  his  release,  Fidel  fled 
to  Mexico.  There,  under  the  training 
of  Gen.  Alberto  Bayo,  a  refugee  from 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  he  pulled  to¬ 
gether  an  invasion  force  of  83  men. 
Crossing  from  Tuxpan  Mexico  in  the 
40  foot  yacht  Granma,  the  force  land¬ 
ed  at  Playa  de  las  Coloradas,  on  the 
easternmost  tip  of  Cuba,  in  early  De¬ 
cember,  1956.  But  the  arrival  had  long 
been  anticipated  by  Batista,  and  within 
a  week  only  12  survivors  remained. 

These  12  men  --  Che  Guevara,  Fi¬ 
del,  and  Raul  among  them  --  built  “the 
small  motor  that  starts  the  big  motor  ” 
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And,  in  the  midst  of  this  subject, 
economy,  sugar  reigned  as  Demon 
Queen.  Sugar  dominated  every  phase  of 
Cuban  life.  Sugar  monopolized  her  land. 
Sugar  determined  transportation  routes 
and  seaport  activity.  Sugar  shaped  her 
banking,  her  credit  structure,  her  man¬ 
agerial  class’,  her  bourgeoisie.  Sugar 
funded  prostitution,  gambling  and  fed 
the  red  light  hungers  of  the  northern 
tourists.  Sugar  forced  30  to  35%  of 
Cuba’s  people  into  chronic  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Sugar  stuffed  a  few  and  starved 
the  rest. 

Sugar  was  the  Demon  Queen.  And 
when  the  rebellion  ended,  people  tore  up 
sugar  lands  in  defiance  of  the  demon. 
“Industrialization”  became  the  peop¬ 
le's  cry.  Cuba  began  importing  mach¬ 
inery,  raw  materials,  even  whole  fac¬ 
tories  from  the  socialist  bloc.  Manufac¬ 
turing  industries  would  shape  the  new 
Cuba.  Sugar  and  the  man-dominating 
land  would  yield  to  the  machine. 

But  sugar  is  a  capability.  Geography, 
climate,  soil  --  Nature  makes  the  land 
susceptible.  And  industry  needs  a  stable 
base  to  build  upon  It  needs  capital, 
and  raw  materials,  and  transportation 
networks  geared  to  industry,  and  skill¬ 
ed  laborers,  and  markets. 

Industry  found  none  of  these  things 
in  Cuba.  And  when  industry  threatened 
collapse,  Cuba  turned  again  to  sugar, 
to  the  Demon  Mother.  Industry  would 
wait  upon  the  growth  of  sugar.  And 
the  Demon  would  change  to  builder, 
shaper,,  base. 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  —  They  are  stiU 
finding  bodies  of  victims  left  in  the 
path  of  Hurricane  Camille  nearly  two 
weeks  after  it  slammed  into  the  Gulf 
coast  of  the  United  States.  The  death 
toll  is  fast  approaching  300,  entire 
communities  have  been  wiped  out  and 
there  are  probably  close  to  200,000 
people  left  homeless. 

The  mass  media  has  portrayed  this 
tragedy  as  one  of  those  unavoidable 
natural  disasters  like  tornadoes  and 
earthquakes  that  strike  from  time  to 
time.  But  somebody  should  ask  why 
Camille  did  not  kill  a  single  person  as 
it  passed  over  the  western  tip  of  Cuba. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  little  Cuba 
has  better  weather-stations  than  the 
mighty  United  States.  But  the  last  time 
human  lives  were  lost  in  Cuba  by  a 
hurricane  was  in  1963,  when  Flora 
raged  for  two  days  over  Oriente  Pro¬ 
vince  and  the  Revoloutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  prepared  adequately  for 
the  disaster.  Subsequent  hurricanes 
were  not  so  severe,  but  many  --  and 
Cuba  has  hurricanes  every  year  -- 
approached  the  fury  of  Camille. 

When  a  hurricane  is  approaching 
Cuba,  the  rescue  apparatus  starts  im¬ 
mediately  --  first  with  warnings  to  be 
prepared,  then,  if  necessary,  with  evac¬ 


uation  of  families  by  Army  trucks,  and 
with  the  help  of  militia  men  and  wo¬ 
men  and  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  families  are  brought  to  schools 
or  other  public  buildings;  doctors  and 
nurses  are  ready  to  give  aid.  Food  is 
distributed. 

Nobody  worries  about  insurance  be¬ 
cause  all  losses  on  houses,  crops  or 
cattle  are  paid  by  the  government. 
There  is  no  charity  involved  for  those 
who  have  lost  anything  in  a  hurricane. 
People  have  the  right  to  replacements, 
since  Cuban  society  is  organized  with 
the  purpose  of  making  sure  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  used  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  people. 

Meanwhile  in  the  ruined  towns  of 
the  Louisiana  Delta  and  the  Mississippi 
coast,  storeowners  were  selling  food  at 
exorbitant  prices  to  the  hungry  and 
dazed  victims  of  the  storm  and  some 
service  stations  were  charging  as  much 
as  $1  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

And  from  his  Fifth  Avenue  apartment 
in  New  York  City,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
urged  ^everyone  to  send  a  contribu¬ 
tion  lo  their  local  Red  Cross  chapter 
to  help  the  suffering  victims  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Camille.” 


Nixon's  Welfare  Plan 

Buying  Off 
the  Poor 


ByDmds  Fitzgerald 

The  ^conservative*  Njxonadministra- 
tion  announced  ‘'radical”  reforms  in 
the  welfare  system  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  “liberals”  everywhere  fainted 
dead  in  astonishment.  A  few  have  re¬ 
covered  quickly  enough  to  criticize  the 
benefit  levels  or  to  attack  the  plan  for 
creating  more  fob  training  but  no  more 
jobs,  tn  general,  however,  the  response 
was  “right  on,”  and  the  program  seems 
constructed  to  pacify  both  liberal  and 
conservative  misgivings. 

The  new  concepts  in  the  program  are 
these: 

a.)  Federal  minimum  benefit  levels  — 
Ibis  puts  teeth  into  the  level  of  minimum 
welfare  payments.  Atpresent,  there  are 
federal  guidelines,  but  not  one  Southern 
state  (including  Texas)  takes  them  ser¬ 
iously. 

b)  Eligibility  of  “family  units”  for 
welfare  benefits  --  Under  the  present 
system  in  many  states  a  family  cannot 
receive  welfare  payments  if  there  is  an 
employable  man  present  in  the  home. 
This  creates  really  insidious  situations 
which  lead  very  often  to  forcing  the 
unemployed  or  poorly  paid  father  to 
abandon  hi£  family  in  order  for  them  to 
receive  welfare  help. 

c)  Families  of  working  poor  (the 
“underemployed”)  subsidized  —  Wel¬ 
fare.  regulations  currently  exclude  job¬ 
holders’  families,  even  if  those  jobs 
pay  less  than  the  amount  welfare  bene¬ 
fits  would  provide.  The  new  system 
would  insure  that  no  employed  family 
received  lesslhan  any  unemployed  fam  - 

d)  Elimination  of  the  Aid  to  Families 


e)  “New  Federalism”  —  Which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plan  for  turning  back  feder¬ 
ally  collected  funds  to  the  states  and 
cities.  As  at  present,  states  would  have 
to  supplement  federal  welfare  allot¬ 
ments,  but  unlike  at  present  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  would  see  to  it  that  the 
total  payment  meets  a  certain  minimum. 
This  would  mean  more  money  for  states, 
which  to  meet  the  proposed  minimum 
would  have  to  spend  only  50-90%  of  their 
jpresent  outlay  (depending  on  which  state 
is  considered). 

So  there  it  is,  something  for  every¬ 
body.  The  conservaties  can  dig  the 
work-incentive  features  and  the.  in¬ 
creased  _state_  revenues.  'The  liberals 
have  federally  enforced  minimum  bene¬ 
fits,  the  aid  to  “family  units,”  and 
help  for  the  “underemployed.” 

The  whole  scheme  falls  under  the 
title- of  Nixon’s  “New  Federalism,*’ 
which  is  supposed  to  mean  returning 
federally  collected  funds  and  power  to 
the  states.  It  sounds  like  the  biggest 
new  -pork  barrel  in  a  quarter  century. 

Probably  the  most  significant  thing 
about  the  new  welfare  plan  is  that 
there  doesn’t  seem  much  chance  for  its 
becoming  more  than  a  plan  anytime 
soon.  Anyway,  that’s  the  picture  the 
Aug.  7  Wall  Street  Journal  —  certain¬ 
ly  no  enemy  of  Mr.  Nixon  —  painted 
of  the  President’s  strategy  for  social 
legislation: 

“For  his  own  programs,  he  is  se¬ 
lecting  projects  that  look  big  but  cost 
much  less  at  first  than  later.  He  is  taking 


“For  the  spending  programs  left 
from  the  Johnson  era,  Mr.  Nixon  is 
ordering  a  stringent  hold-down  on  costs. 
There  is  the  ‘review’ that  delays  spend¬ 
ing,  the  ‘reorganization’  that  doesn’t 
cost  money,  the  ‘stretchout’  that  saves 
dollars  and  the  ‘new  direction’ that  cuts 
back.” 

So  despite  all  the  fanfare  and  trum¬ 
pets  announcing  an  end  to  poverty,  the 
poor  will  be  with  us  yet  a  little  longer. 

But  let’s  look  at  it  from  a  different 
angle.  Is  it  really  just  a  case  of  “not 
quite  enough?”  If  all  the  kinks  were  un¬ 
kinked  and  the  plan  were  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  at  once,  wouldn’t  it  then  be  a  good 
plan? 

For  the  moment,  let’s  grant  an  im¬ 
probability  and  assume  that  the  liberals 
in  Congress  manage  to  clean  up  all  the 
tag  ends  they’ve  been  complaining  about. 

Suppose  that  they  double  the  mini¬ 
mum  benefit  level.  Suppose  that  they 
preserve  the  food  stamp  program,  or 
at  least  phase  it  out  slowly  enough  so 
that  the  higher  benefits  can  offset  that 
loss.  Suppose  that  there  is  found  a  way 
to  create  those  additional  jobs  —  by 
granting  tax  incentives  to  employers,  by 
direct  federal  hiring  and/or  by  a  sug¬ 
gested  plan  to  computerize  and  match, 
on  a  national  level,  job  applicants  with 
job  openings.  And  suppose  that,  not  right 
away  but  in  the  not-too-distant  future, 
all  of  this  does  lead  to  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income. 

Isn’t  that  where  it’s  at?  Doesn’t  that 
attack  the  problem  of  poverty  in  a 
really  significant  fashion? 

No!  It  fails  miserably.  It  fails  be¬ 
cause  it  attacks  poverty  as  being  only 
a  condition  of  “not  enough  money.” 
And  it  fails  because  it  defines  "our 
poor”  as  being  only  those  persons  within 
our  national  boundaries. 

In  fact,  poverty  is  as  much  a  social 
as  an  economic  condition.  The  poor^ 
as  a  class,  are  oppressed  not  only 
economically  but  also  politically.  No¬ 
where  else  is  the  sense  of  powerless - 
ness,  of  personal  insignificance  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  among  the  poor.  The  new 
program  by  failing  even  to  acknowledge 
this  aspect  of  poverty  is  cruelly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  real  plight  of  the  poor. 

And  in  defining  our  responsibility  for 
the  poor  as  limited  to  this  country, 
the  program  mocks  any  concern  for 
poverty.  It  is,  after  all,  American 


corporate  power  which  in  foreign  coun¬ 
try  after  country  exploits, with  the  aid 
of  ruling  oligarchies.the  labor  and  re¬ 
sources  belonging  to  the  people  of 
those  countries.  How  radical  a  reform 
is  it  to  provide  dinner  for  an  Ap¬ 
palachian  farmer  with  food  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Venezuelan  slum  child? 

******** 


The  introduction  of  an  essentially 
“left-liberal”  program  by  a  “conser¬ 
vative”  President  underscores  what 
radicals  have  been  saying  aU  along: 
that  political  ideology  counts  lor  about 
two  cents  on  the  dollar  in  determining 
how  this  country  is  run.  Nixon  may 
stack  the  Supreme  Court  with  conser¬ 
vatives  and  moderates  (and  that’s  not  an 
insignificant  action),  but  his  determina¬ 
tions  for  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
are  guided  first  and  foremost  by  eco¬ 
nomic  necessities  —  the  same  econom¬ 
ic  necessities  which  would  have  guided 
McCarthy  or  Humphrey  or  Kennedy  or 
WcL11xLC6 

Reforms  in  the  welfare  system  were 
necessary  not  because  25%  of  the  na¬ 
tion  lives  in  poverty,  but  because  that 
25%  can  constitute  a  real  danger  if 
they  are  organized.  The  game  is  played 
for  control  —  that’s  power  and  pres¬ 
tige.  And  you  win  by  buying  off  the 
opposition. 

There  was  a  time  when  that  message 
wasn’t  so  clear.  Used  to  be  they  thought 
you  won  by  stomping  heU  out  of  any¬ 
body  that  got  in  the  way.  Now  it’s  more 
sophisticated.  They  discovered  that  it  s 
more  profitable  to  put  people  to  work 
for  you  than  to  beat  them  up.  So  now 
they  try  to  buy  you  first.  And  if  you 
won’t  be  bought,  then  they  stomp  heU 
out  of  you. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  be  too  cynical 
about  any  step  towards  eliminating 
hunger  and  suffering.  But  the  very  real 
problem  of  the  poor  can’t  be  eliminated 
by  offering  a  little  more  money  and  a 
few  jobs. 

When  the  US  ceases  to  suck  its  prof¬ 
its  from  the  resources  of  other  starv¬ 
ing  nations,  and  when  every  American 
is  guaranteed  his  right  to  a  decent  and 
meaningful  existence  —  not  for  the 
reason  of  buying  his  obeisance,  but  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  just  —  then  that 
will  be  a  "radical”  welfare  program. 


as  much  time  as  public  opinion  wiU 

_  . .  _  allow  to  send  .them  to  Congress.  He  is 

with  Dependent  Children  system —The  .  counting  on  prolonged  Capitol  Hill  de- 
chief  effect  _of  which- would  be  phasing  bate  to  postpone  enactment  —  and  bud - 
out  the, food  stamps  program.  _  getary  impact — as  long  as  possible. 


He  ./■  res  folk 
mu  si'  that  realizes 
a  nev  world. 

He  s  igs  folk. music 
tha:  nitates  no  one, 
bu;  /.-ill  be  imitated 


Lisre  n  to  his  new  album, 
Ou t  Mother  the  Mountain 
Then  you  will  understand. 


There  are  some  300,000  illegitimate 
births  reported  every  year  in  this  coun¬ 
try  --  almost  one -halt  of  these  involve 
women  under  20,  three-fourths  under 
25.  This  does  not  include  all  the  il¬ 
legitimate  births  that  are  not  reported, 
like  the  girl  who  lies  and  says  she  is 
married  because  she  is  embarrassed. 
Every  year  thousands  of  young  couples 
are  forced  into  marriage  because  of 
pregnancy.  And  every  year  thousands  of 
illegal  abortions  are  performed  on 
young  women. 

The  fact  is,  lots  of  women  who  don’t 
want  babies  are  getting  them.  Women, 
when  they  make  love,  do  get  pregnant 

—  unless  they  use  some  effective  method 
v  of  birth  control.  Young  girls  especial¬ 
ly, once  they  have  overcome  their  fears 
of  love-making,  have  a  tendancy  to  think 
that  they  won’t  get  pregnant.  That’s 
something  that  happens  in  the  movies, 
or  to  someone  else.  Some  girls  make 
love  a  few  times  and  don't  get  preg¬ 
nant,  so  they  start  thinking  they  don’t 
have  to  worry.  Or  they  think  that  if 
the  guy  withdraws  before  he  comes, 
they’re  safe  —  which  is  not  true,  be¬ 
cause  sperm  leaks  before  climax. 

If  you  have  a  sexual  relationship  with 
a  guy,  and  you  don’t  practice  any  meth¬ 
od  of  birth  control,  chances  are,  sooner 
or  later,  you’ll  get  pregnant. 

In  writing  this  article  about  birth 
control,  we  do  not  mean  to  encourage 
everyone  to  start  having  sexual  rela¬ 
tions.  That’s  your  business!  What  we 
do  want  to  stress  is  that,  if  you  are 
going  to  do  it,  you  should  know  some¬ 
thing  about  sex  and  be  responsible 
enough  to  find  a  satisfactory  method  of 
birth  control.  You  should  be  mature  en¬ 
ough  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
your  actions. 

Sex  in  this  country  is  generally  treat¬ 
ed  as  something  dirty.  Most  parents 
teach  their  children  that  it  is  evil, 
something  to  hide.  The  most  they’ll 
say  is  that  it  is  good  for  married 
adults,  but  not  for  kids.  Thus,  young 
people  have  to  sneak  around  and  feel 
guilty  afterwards.  They  can’t  ask  their 
parents  questions  because  they  are  em¬ 
barrassed  or  because  they  don't  want 
the  parents  to  suspect. 

Schools  don’t  fill  the  void  left  by 
parents .  Only  one  high  school  in  Houston 
(Bellaire)  offers  a  course  that  deals 
with  sex  education. 

High  school  kids  are  treated  like 
children  and  kept  in  ignorance  about  sex 
(other  than  what  they  learn  from  exper¬ 
ience)  and  birth  control.  As  a  result, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  irrespon¬ 
sible  about  their  relationships  and  are 
more  likely  to  find  themselves  facing  a 
pregnancy.  The  feelings  of  guilt  make 
this  worse.  Kids  think,  “Well,  it’s  just 
this  once”  or  “This  is  the  last  time” 

—  rather  than  being  honest  and  real¬ 
istic  about  their  actions  and  planning 
ahead.  If  kids  have  no  control  over 
their  lives  at  home  and  at  school,  if 
someone  else  always  tells  them  what 
to  do,  then  how  are  they  to  learn  to 
make  responsible  decisions  for  them¬ 
selves? 

This  article  is  for  men  as  well  as 
women.  Most  of  the  methods  of  birth 
control  we  describe  involve  womenbe- 
cause  those  are  the  methods  now  avail¬ 
able.  This  is  because  women  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  given  the  responsibility 
of  birth  control.  We  think  this  is  not  the 
way  it  should  be.  Men  should  take  equal 
responsibility  in  relationships.  The  stud 
out  to  “get  what  he  can  get”  is  just 
using  other  people.  He  is  not  only 
immature;  he  doesn’t  even  realize  that 
the  most  sexual  pleasure  comes  from 
mutual  grooving,  not  from  “taking.” 

Several  methods  of  birth  control  for 
men  are  now  being  developed.but  until 
they  are  available,  it  is  the  girl  who 
must  deal  with  most  of  the  contracep¬ 
tives. 


the  pill 


The  pill,  when  used  correctly,  is 
virtually  100%  effective.  It  works  basi¬ 
cally  by  introducing  synthetic  hormones 
into  your  body  —  progesterone  and  usu¬ 
ally  estrogen  as  well.  These  two  hor¬ 
mones  are  similar  to  those  normaUy 
produced  by  your  body  during  pregnancy. 
They  keep  your  body  from  producing  an 
egg  every  month,  and,  if  there  is  no 
egg  for  the  sperm  to  fertilize,  there  is 
no  way  to  get  pregnant. 

The  pill  is  taken  for  20  or  21  days 
every  month,  starting  on  the  fifth  day 
of  your  period.  It  is  important  to 
take  them  every  day  —  if  not,  protec¬ 
tion  is  not  guaranteed.  You  must  start 
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Birth  Control 
Nitty-Gritty 


taking  them  on  the  fifth  day  —  you  can¬ 
not  start  a  couple  of  days  after  that 
and  still  have  protection. 

The  advantages  of  the  pill  are  ob¬ 
vious.  It  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  contraception,  and  it  is  easy  —  just 
swallow  a  piU  every  day.  You  can  make 
love  anytime  without  having  to  stop  for 
preparations  on  the  spot. 

The  disadvantages  aren’t  as  clear 
cut.  There  are  certain  minor  side  ef¬ 
fects  that  some  women  have  when  they 
begin  taking  pills.  (These  usually  disap¬ 
pear  within  a  few  months.)  Since  the 
piUs  sort  of  make  your  body  think  it 
is  pregnant  so  it  won’t  produce  eggs, 
the  side  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
pregnancy  —  headaches,  nausea  and 
weight  gain. 

There  may  be  some  other  effects 
that  are  more  serious.  The  pill  to  some 
extent  affects  the  nervous  system,  the 
blood’s  ability  to  clot,  and  body  levels 
of  some  essential  ingredients  such  as 
insulin  and  fats.  A  steady  diet  of  pills 
can  be  associated  with  hormone  imbal¬ 
ance,  neurological  disease,stroke,li- 
ver  disfunction  and  perhaps  diabetes 
and  cancer.  Also  the  piU  can  stop  bow 
growth  if  a  girl  is  not  fully  grown. 

This  does  not  mean  that  pills  cause 
aU  these  things,  but  in  some  cases 
there  Is  some  connection.  Perhaps  if 
someone  has  a  tendancy  toward  one 
of  those  conditions  the  pills  may  make 
it  worse.  For  example,  pills  can  ag¬ 
gravate  conditions  of  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure  or  hypertension.  However,  preg¬ 
nancy  will  also  have  most  of  these 
same  hazards  and  often  worse.  Wo¬ 
men  with  certain  medical  conditions 
should  probably  use  other  methods 


of  birth  control.  A  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  doctor  is  important. 

Since  estrogen  seems  to  be  the  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  pill  related  to  some  of 
these  difficulties,  other  methods  of 
contraception  that  don’t  use  it  are  being 
developed. 

The  pill  certainly  isn’t  the  perfect 
contraceptive.  Complications  mentioned 
above  make  the  decision  to  use  it  dif¬ 
ficult.  However,  it  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  method  against  pregnancy.  This 
fact  must  be  weighed  against  the  risks 
about  which  little  is  yet  known. 


the  iud 


The  IUD  (intrauterine  device)  is,  next 
to  the  pill,  the  most  effective  contra¬ 
ceptive  (about  98.6%  effective).  It  is  a 
smaU  plastic  device  that  resembles  a 
loop  or  coil.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
uterus  by  a  doctor  and  stays  there  until 
a  woman  wants  to  get  pregnant.  It  can 
stay  in  the  uterus  for  years  without 
being  removed,  and  if  it  is  properly 
inserted  you  can’t  feel  it. 

The  IUD  works  differently  from  piUs. 
The  egg  is  still  produced,  and  during 
intercourse  the  egg  can  be  fertilized 
by  the  sperm.  But  the  presence  of  the 
loop  or  coil  keeps  the  egg  from  implant¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  uterus  wall.  So  the 
embryo  will  not  develop,  but  will  pass 
from  the  uterus  during  your  period  like 
aU  unfertilized  eggs. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  is  that 
once  the  IUD  has  been  inserted  you 
don’t  have  to  do  anything  else^xcept  to 


check  once  a  week  to  make  sure  it  is 
still  in  place.  There  are  no  pills  to 
remember  and  nothing  you  have  to  in¬ 
sert  right  before  intercourse. 

There  are  several  disadvantages. 
Most  doctors  won’t  recommend  IUD’s 
to  women  who  have  never  had  a  full 
term  pregnancy.  If  the  uterus  hasn’t 
been  stretched  by  a  pregnancy,  the  IUD 
is  usually  expelled.  And,  even  if  you 
have  been  pregnant,  IUD’s  sometimes 
cause  cramps  and  bleeding. 


diaphragm 


tfve  jelly,  is  about  96%  effective.  It  is 
a  flexible,  cup-shaped  device  made 
of  soft  rubber.  The  woman  smears  con¬ 
traceptive  jelly  on  the  diaphragn  and 
inserts  it  into  the  vagina.  This  may  be 
done  six  hours  or  less  before  inter¬ 
course  but  it  must  remain  in  place  at 
least  six  hours  afterwards.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  sexual  sensations. 

If  you  decide  on  this  method,  you 
must  first  be  “measured”  by  a  doc¬ 
tor.  Otherwise,  the  diaphragm  probably 
will  not  fit  properly,  will  be  likely  to 
slip,  and  consequently  will  do  no  good 
at  all. 


The  diaphragm  and  jelly  work  by  put¬ 
ting  up  a  barrier  which  chemically  kills 
the  sperm  and  physically  stops  them 
from  entering  the  womb  and  fertilizing 
the  egg. 

The  main  »<“'9ntage  of  diaphragms 
is  that  they  aui't  have  any  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  pills  and  IUD’s.  They 
are  relatively  effective,  can  be  used 
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bjr  mmen  who  torn  not  been  pregnant, 

and  they  don’t  cause  cramping,  bleeding, 
or  nausea.  They  don’t  have  to  be  in¬ 
serted. immediately  before  intercourse 
and  they  aren’t  removed  immediately 
afterwards.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
of  the  major  side  effects  which  pills 
may  produce. 

The  disadvantage  is  the  hassle  of 
Inserting  the  cream  and  diaphragm. 
You  aren’t  always  prepared  like  you  are 
with  pills  and  IUD’s.  And  if  you  have 
intercourse  more  than  six  hours  after 
you  have  inserted  the  diaphragm  you, 
have  to  first  reapply  the  cream  or 
vaginal  foam  to  insure  safety. 


M  I  I 


loms  or 
prophylactics 


This  is  the  only  effective  method  of 
birth  control  for  men.  It  is  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  foam  (about  90%).  The  condom 
is  a  thin  rubber  covering  that  is  worn 
over  the  penis  during  intercourse.  Be¬ 
fore  using  it,  the  man  should  test  for 
leaks  by  filling  it  with  water.  It  is 
placed  on  the  penis  after  erection  and 
left  there  until  intercourse  is  complet¬ 
ed. 


It  works  by  simply  catching  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  sperm  so  they  can’t  enter  the 
vagina  and  fertilize  the  egg. 

These,  too,  can  be  bought  in  drug¬ 
stores  without  prescriptions  (though 
they’re  not  out  on  the  shelves:  you 
have  to  ask  the  druggist  at  the  counter). 
They  can  also  be  bought  (for  very  lit¬ 
tle  money)  from  vending  machines  in 
filling  stations  or  restaurant  johns. 
But  these  are  usually  not  very  good 
quality.  So  if  you  do  use  this  method, 
spend  a  little  more  money  to  be  safe. 

The  advantage  of  a  rubber  is  that  it 
can  easily  be  bought  withoutaprescrip- 
tion. 

The  disadvantage  is  that,  first  of  all, 
it  has  to  be  put  on  immediately  before 
intercourse.  And  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  it  tearing  or  slipping  off  dur¬ 
ing  intercourse. 

If  the  woman  uses  foam  and  the  man 
uses  rubbers,  the  effectiveness  increas¬ 
es.  Then,  if  the  rubber  should  slip  or 
tear,  the  foam  will  probably  kill  the 
sperm. 


foam 


Vaginal  foam,  when  used  by  itself, 
is  about  90%  effective.  It  comes  in 
aerosol  cans  and  can  be  purchased 
at  drugstores  without  a  prescription. 
There  are  several  brands  out  on  the 
shelves  of  the  “feminine  hygiene”  sec¬ 
tion. 

A  certain  amount  of  the  foam  is 
inserted  into  the  vagina  with  a  special 
plastic  applicator  right  before  inter¬ 
course.  The  foam  is  spermocidal,  which 
means  that  the  chemicals  in  it  kill  the 


sperm.  So  foam  both  kills  the  sperm  and 
puts  up  a  physical  barrier  to  stop  them, 
to  prevent  fertilization. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  method 
is  that  it  can  be  bought  at  a  drug¬ 
store  without  a  prescription.  There 
are  no  fittings  or  pills  or  side  ef¬ 
fects. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  you  have  to 
apply  it  right  before  intercourse, which 
is  a  hassle.  And  if  you  make  it  more 
than  once,  you  have  to  apply  the  foam 
again.  Also,  it’s  only  90%  effective. 

There  are  other  spermocidal  vaginal 
contraceptives  (creams,  jellies,  foam¬ 
ing  tablets  and  vaginal  suppositories), 
but  none  of  these  is  as  effective  as 
foam. 


rhythm  method 


The  rhythm  method  is  both  complica¬ 
ted  and  impractical  (besides  not  being 
very  effective).  Basically,  it  means  not 
having  intercourse  during  the  time  when 
a  woman  ovulates  (produces  an  egg). 
Ovulation  usually  occurs  about  14  days 
before  the'  beginning  of  menstruation. 
But  this  is  only  an  approximation. 
If  a  woman  is  at  all  irregular,  it  is 
especially  difficult  to  predict.  And, 
even  if  a  woman  is  regular,  certain 
things  like  emotional  upset  or  physical 
illness  (flu,  fever  etc.)  could  cause 
her  to  ovulate  irregularly. 

An  added  complication  is  that  sperm 
can  live  in  the  woman’s  body  48-72 
hours  after  intercourse  (and  they  have 
been  known  to  live  longer),  Thisitieans 
you  can’t  have  sexual  relations  several 
days  prior  to  ovulation.  An  egg  can  live 
24  hours.  So,  allowing  for  variation  of 
ovulation  and  the  life  of  the  sperm  and 
the  egg,  at  the  minimum  there  is  a 
week  or  two  (or  longer)  out  of  every 
month  that  is  unsafe  if  you  are  prac¬ 
ticing  the  rhythm  method. 

There  are  no  prescriptions,  appli¬ 
cations  or  materials,  but  if  you  do 
decide  on  this  method,  you  should  see 
a  doctor.  Predicting  ovulation  cycles  is 
complicated,  and  if  you  just  guess  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  physician,  chances 
are, you  can’t  be  safe. 


If  you  are  under  18  a  doctor  might 
not  be  willing  to  prescribe  any  contra¬ 
ceptive  without  your  parents’  permis¬ 
sion.  This  depends  on  the  individual 
doctor. 


planned 

parentl 


i  i.i.i 


Planned  Parenthood,  supported  by 
private  donations,  is  far  cheaper  than 
private  doctors.  It  has  clinics  at  Plan¬ 
ned  Parenthood  Center  (3512  Travis  — 
JA3-7419)  every  day,  Monday  through 
Saturday  and  examines  about  2,000  wo¬ 
men  a  month.  You  don’t  need  an  ap¬ 
pointment;  just  come  to  any  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  clinics. 

If  you  say  you  are  under  18,  they 
will  treat  you  if  you  are  “engaged,” 
married,  have yourparents’permission 
or  have  been  referred  to  them  by  an¬ 
other  agency.  (Call  us  if  you  have 
questions). 

When  you  go  there  for  the  first 
time,  you  will  talk  to  a  nurse  who  asks 
questions  about  your  medical  back¬ 
ground.  A  nurse  will  also  show  a  film 
on  birth  control  and  talk  about  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  contraception.  A  gyne- 
cologist  will  give  you  a  brief  examina¬ 
tion  and  pap  smear  (and  fit  you  for  a 
diaphragm  or  IUD  if  you  want  one.) 

All  of  their  services  cost  only  50?, 
and  diaphragms,  a  month’s  supply  of 
pills,  etc.  all  cost  50?. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  Planned 
Parenthood.  It  is  a  clinic,  and  they 
do  treat  a  lot  of  women.  If  you  go  to  a 
crowded  clinic,  you  may  have  to  wait 
several  hours  to  see  the  doctor.  And 
since  there  are  so  many  patients,  the 
examination  given  by  the  gynecologist 
is  very  brief. 

Planned  Parenthood’s  main  concern 
is  keeping  women  who  don’t  want  chil¬ 
dren  from  getting  pregnant.  So  they  are 
eager  to  prescribe  the  pill  --about  90% 
of  all  women  they  treat  get  pills.  As- 
to  the  risks  involved  in  pills,  the  New 
York  medical  director  of  Planned  Par¬ 
enthood  states,  “the  risk  of  complica¬ 
tions  from  pregnancy  and  child  birth 
is  about  20  times  greater  than  the  risk 
involved  in  taking  contraceptive  pills.” 
Although  this  is  true,  we  think  it  is 
important  to  know  that  there  are  some 
risks  and  to  consider  other  methods  of 
contraception  as  well. 


These  are  the  main  methods  of  birth 
control.  Others,  such  as  douching, 
weren’t  mentioned  because  they  are 
virtually  ineffective. 


where  to  go 


These  methods  (with  the  exception  of 
foam  and  condoms)  require  prescrip¬ 
tions,  fittings  or  consultations.  So 
where  do  you  go?  There  are  three  al¬ 
ternatives  --  a  private  doctor,  Plan¬ 
ned  Parenthood,  or  a  city  health  clinic. 


If  you  have  the  money,  you  might 
choose  a  private  doctor.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  examined  more  thoroughly  there. 
(Not  always,  of  course;  this  depends 
on  the  doctor).  If  there  are  reasons  you 
should  use  a  method  other  than  the 
pill  a  private  doctor  might  be  more 
likely  to  discover  them  by  giving  more 
tests  or  a  complete  physical. 

But,  doctors  are  expensive.  The  cost 
of  a  check-up,  pap  smear  (test  for  can¬ 
cer  given  before  a  doctor  will  pres¬ 
cribe  pills),  and  prescription  for  pills  is 
about  $20  --  and  then  you  have  to  pay 
$2  to  $3  a  month  for  pills.  Getting  an 
IUD  from  a  private  doctor  costs  about 
$50. 


There  are  also  city  health  clinics 
that  administer  contraceptives  for  little 
or  no  charge.  You  need  no  appointment 
for  an  examination  with  them.  Call 
CA2-4271  for  more  information  about 
them. 

Sex  is  not  something  to  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  of.  It’s  natural  and  it’s 
good  --  and  it’s  a  lot  more  enjoyable 
if  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  preg¬ 
nancy.  That  means  that  people  have  to 
understand  their  bodies  and  act  in  re¬ 
sponsible  ways  towards  themselves  and 
other  people. 

If  you  have  questions  about  any  of  this 
call  the  Space  City  News  office  and  we ’ll 
try  to  answer  your  questions  or  refer 
you  to  someone  else. 
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PILL 

IUD 

DIAPHRAGM 

RUBBER 

FOAM 

RHYTHM 

RELIABILITY 

(If  used  correctly) 

ICO# 

98.6# 

96# 

90# 

90# 

? 

V HAT  IS  IT? 

a  combination 
of  synthetic 
hormones 

a  small 
plastic  loop 
or  coil 

a  cup-shaped 
rubber  device 
used  with 
cream  or  jelly 

a  thin 
rubber 
cover 

an  aerosal  car- 
containing 
spermocidal 
chemicals 

a  plan  avoid¬ 
ing  intercourse 
during  ovulation 

HOV  DCES  IT  WORK? 

prevents  the 
ovary  from 
producing  an 

egg 

Ijeeps  fertilized 
egg  from  being 
implanted  on  the 
wall  of  the  womb 

covers  entrance 
to  womb  so  sperm 
car. 't  enter 

catches  sperm 
so  it  can't 
enter  the  vagina 

stops  and  kills 
sperm 

there's  no 

egg  to  fertilize 

(hopefully) 

HOW  IS  IT  USED? 

take  a  pill  a 
day  for  20  or 

21  days  every 
month 

inserted  in  womb 
by  doctor 

fitted  by 
doctor,  inserted 
before  intercourse 

put  on  penis 
before  intercourse 
(to  be  safer,  use 
with  foam) 

Insert  in  vagina 
before  intercourse 

must  determine 
when  ovulation 
is  each  month 

SIDE  EFFECTS? 

some  women  have 
effects  such  as 
nausea  fir  weight 
gain  for  a  whil e 

some  women  have 
cramps  and 
bleeding 

none  if  properly 
inserted 

none 

none 

none 

’'HERE  CAN  YOU 

GET  IT? 

doctor,  Planned 
Parenthood,  city 
health  clinic 

doctor.  Planned 
Parenthood,  city 
health  clinic 

doctor,  Planned 
Farenthood,  city 
health  clinic 

any  drugstore 
(ask  druggist) 

any  drugstore  • 

(on  shelf) 

consult  a 
doctor 
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1921:  Federal  troops  were  sent  to 
West  Virginia  to  quell  striking  mi¬ 
ners;  dissatisfied  with  such  a  ‘mild’ 
move,  the  mine  owners  themselves 
got  ahold  of  airplanes  which  they 
used  to  bomb  areas  held  by  the 
strikers. 


1945:  V-J  Day,  last  day  of  active 
combat  in  the  war  against  Japanese 
fascism. 


1968:  New  York  City’s  public 
teachers  went  out  on  strike,  mainly 
in  opposition  to  the  growiig  strei^th 
of  community  control  of  the  schools. 
Although  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  mustered  most  of  their 
40,000  members,  substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  teachers  refused  to  join  the 
UFT’s  effort  to  destroy  the  popular 
local  school  boards. 

The  strike  began  after  the  com¬ 
munity-controlled  school  board  in 
the  Ocean  Hill  -  Brownsville  dem¬ 
onstration  district  in  Brooklynfired 
several  teachers,  charing  them  with 
racism.  The  UFT  fought  to  defend 
the  narrow  economic  interests  and 
desires  of  the  community;  later  on  in 
the  strike,  the  UFT  injected  the  false 
issue  of  ‘‘black  anti -semi tism”  into 
the  strike,  precipitating  a  city-wide 
reaction  against  community  control, 
anti-strike  teachers  and  black  people 
in  general. 


1919:  Inspired  by  th 
the  Bolshevik  Revoluti 
disillusioned  by  the  : 
European  social  demo< 
ported  the  imperialists 
war,  and  im  convinced 
electoral  politics  was 
make  a  revolution  in  A 
cals  in  the  Socialist  Pa 
ca  split  from  the  Par 
cago  convention  and 
Communist  Party  and 
nlst  Labor  Party. 


1934:  475,000  textile  worl 
ed  out  of  the  mills  in  ; 
wide  strike. 


1967:  The  Candida 
Vietnam’s  ruling  cli 
Armed  Forces  won  I 
elections,  held  under 
eye  of  500,000  Ameri 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  tx 
dent,  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  v 
After  a  flashy  short 
playboy  Ky  faded  in 
ground,  and  full  ccntr 
pet  regine  went  to  Thii 


1966:  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was 
stripped  of  much  of  his  authority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  do¬ 
ing  exactly  what  every  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  was  also  doing. 
Powell,  however,  was  open  and  frank 
about  his  use  of  the  people’s  money 
for  enjoying  himself. 


1950:  The  McCarran  Act  became 
law,  requiring  the  registration  of  all 
Communist  and  “Communist  Front” 
organizations  when  ordered  to  do  soby 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  (SACB) 


1864:  The  International  Working¬ 
men’s  Association,  the  First  Inter¬ 
national,  was  born  in  London.  Karl 
Marx  was  one  of  the  inspirations 
behind  it.  It  was  the  first  real  at¬ 
tempt  to  bind  workers  from  differ¬ 
ent  countries  together  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  revolution. 


A  k.  -A 

1967:  President  Johnson  announced  r 
that  he  would  end  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  if  it  would  bring 
about  “prompt,  productive,  discus¬ 
sions.” 


1968:  One  year  after  Johnson’s 
announcement,  the  good  ship  USS 
New  Jersey,  a  battleship  last  used 
in  the  Korean  War,  was  taken  out  of 
mothballs  and  deployed  off  the  coast 
of  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
where  it  shelled  the  “no-man’s 
land”  of  the  DMZ. 


J- 


the  success  of 
utioD  in  Russia, 
;  fact  that  the 
ioc rats  had  sup- 
sts  in  the  world 
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1901:  Leon  Czolgoz,  a  crazed  an¬ 
archist,  assassinated  our  beloved 
President  Bill  McKinley  in  Buffalo. 
Czolgoz  later  got  what  was  coming 
to  him. 


1882 :  The  first  Labor  Day  parade 
is  held  in  New  York  City, 


1966:  70  of  South  Vietnam’s  people 

turned  out  for  elections  to  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly.  Officials  called  it 
a  sharp  defeat  for  the  Communists. 
They’ve  talked  about  similar  “sharp 
defeats’’  for  five  years  now,  but  the 
NLF  is  winning  the  war  anyway. 


1932:  Unemployed  workers  in  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio,  near  starvation  after 
authorities  cut  off  welfare  funds, 
marched  on  grocery  stores  and  seiz¬ 
ed  food. 


DSD 


1850:  A  strong  fugitive-slave  law 
was  passed  by  the  U.S.  government, 
requiring  in  effect  that  all  citizens 
act  as  slave-catcher.  There  was 
t  strong  resistance  across  the  coun¬ 
try;  die  incident  mentioned  in  this 
Almanac  for  Sept.  13  (1858)  gives  a 
good  idea  of  bow  effective  the  lawwas. 


1968:  The  Mexican  Army  seized 
the  National  University  in  Mexico 
City  following  weeks  of  political 
agitation  by  students  against  the  re¬ 
pressive  Mexican  government  and 

the  hypocrisy  of  the  upcoming  Olym¬ 
pic  games.  Hundreds  of  students 
were  shot  down  and  killed. 


10 


1858:  After  a  fugitive  black  slave 
was  captured  by  slavecatchers  in 
Ohio,  students  and  a  professor  from 
Oberlin  College  rescued  him  and 
helped  him  escape  to  Canada. 
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1903:  Troops  were  sent  in  to  quell 
a  miners’  strike  in  Cripple  Creek, 
Colorado. 


Panther  Leader 


To  the 


Streets ! 


Arrested 


By  Larry  Bensky 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (LNS)  —  The  tangl¬ 
ed  web  of  legal  outrages  and  factual 
distortion  with  which  the  government 
hopes  to  put  the  Black  Panther  Party 
out  of  business  grew  tighter  with  the 
arrest  of  Party  Chairman  Bobby  Seale 
on  Aug.  20. 

A  complicated,  wildly  illegal  maneu¬ 
ver  by  local,  state,  and  FBI  agents 
has  resulted  in  Seale’s  being  held  with¬ 
out  bail  in  San  Francisco  jail  on  anon- 
existent  warrant  from  Connecticut  for  a 
crime  allegedly  reported  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  informer.  The  charges  are  mur¬ 
der,  kidnapping,  and  (of  course)  con¬ 
spiracy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  warrant 
had  been  received  for  his  arrest,  and 
that  federal  charges  on  which  he  had 
originally  been  arrested  were  dropped, 
a  local  municipal  court  judge  ruled  that 
Seale  be  held  without  bail.  The  Panther 
leader  was  arrested  at  a  major  Berke¬ 
ley  intersection  by  50  FBI  agents  with 
drawn  guns  just  after  leaving  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  Panther  Minister  of  Education 
Masai  Hewitt.  $25,000  bail  was  raised 
on  the  federal  charge  of  “flight  to 
avoid  prosectution,”  but  Seale  was  im¬ 
mediately  rearrested  on  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  charges. 

A  tiny  courtroom,  the  smallest  and 
least  accessible  in  San  Francisco,  was 
the  scene  of  what  may  be  Seale’s  last 
“public”  appearance  for  some  time. 
As  he  left  the  court,  after  having  spok¬ 
en  only  to  give  his  name,  Seale  ex¬ 
changed  clenched-fist  salutes  with  the 
20  supporters  who  had  managed  to  get 
in.  The  judge  who  had  just  denied 
Seale  bail  immediately  ordered  the 
arrest  of  two  spectators  for  saying 
“Power  to  the  People.”  Both  were  fined 
five  dollars  and  sentenced  to  five  days 
in  jail. 

Seale’s  charges  grow  out  of  the  death 
of  Alex  Rackley,  a  New  York  Panther 
found ‘murdered  near  New  Haven  last 
May  21.  Seale  was  present  in  New  Ha¬ 
ven  to  speak  at  Yale  University  and 


sources  in  that  city  say  that  local 
police  officials  claim  to  have  a  tape 
of  a  “kangaroo  court”  in  which  Pan¬ 
ther  members  sentenced  Rackley  to 
death.  Four  witnesses,  several  of  them 
turned  State’s  Evidence,  are  reportedly 
ready  to  place  Seale  in  the  room  where 
the  "decision”  was  taken. 

There  is  little  chance  that  sufficient 
evidence  exists  to  convict  Seale  with 
either  murder  or  kidnapping,  but  the 
always  vague  conspiracy  charges  may 
prove  difficult  to  defeat.  In  any  case, 
his  arrest  and  detention  without  bail 
wiU  deprive  the  Party  for  months  if  not 
years  of  one  of  its  most  effective  re¬ 
maining  leaders.  Seale  is  scheduled  to 
have  an  extradition  hearing  on  Sept.  25, 
and  then  join  the  other  Panthers  await¬ 
ing  trial  in  Connecticut.  Before  then, 
the  government  will  be  trying  to  con¬ 
vict  Seale  in  its  conspiracy  trials  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago  last  year.  That  trial  begins  in 
late  September. 

The  crackdown  against  Panther  lead¬ 
ership  hasn’t  stopped  with  Seale.  Just 
before  Seale’s  hearing,  a  gestapo-like 
Tactical  Squad  police  unit  summarily 
arrested  Panther  Minister  of  Culture 
Emory  Douglas  in  a  hallway  outside  the 
courtroom  for  “assault  on  a  police 
officer.”  Eye  witnesses  noticed  that  the 
Tac  policeman  responsible.  Sergeant  Ed 
Epting,  sought  Douglas  out  and  grabbed 
him  before  he  could  move,  much  less 
assault  anyone.  (Epting  is  chief  witness 
in  the  mass  arrest  cases  stemming 
from  the  strike  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  last  winter). 

Earlier  in  the  week,  previously  dis¬ 
missed  charges  of  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  were  reinstated  against  Panther 
Chief  of  Staff  David  Hilliard  in  Oak¬ 
land.  Among  the  above-ground  party 
leaders,  only  Minister  of  Education 
Hewitt  is  now  free  of  serious  legal 
hassles. 


The  SDS-organized  National  Action, 
Oct.  8  through  11  in  Chicago  will  be 
the  first  anti-war  action  with  politics 
that  go  beyond  simply  demanding  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

“Bring  the  War  Home !”  will  be  the 
slogan  of  the  action.  But  organizers 
of  the  event  see  that  the  war  is  going 
on  in  places  other  than  Vietnam. 

“It  is  happening  in  the  jungles  of 
Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Thailand  and  aU 
oppressed  nations  throughout  the 
world,”  reads  a  leaflet  on  the  October 
action. 

“And  it  is  happening  here.  In  black 
communities  throughout  the  country. 
On  college  campuses.  And  in  the  high 
schools,  in  the  shops  and  on  the  streets. 

“It  is  a  war  in  which  there  are  only 
two  sides;  a  war  not  for  domination 
but  for  an  end  to  dominaton,  not  for 
destruction,  but  for  liberation  and  the 
unchaining  of  human  freedom. 

“And  it  is  a  war  in  which  we  cannot 
‘resist’;  it  is  a  war  in  which  we  must 
fight.” 

The  themes  throughout  the  action 
will  include  the  demand  that  all  U.S. 
troops  immediately  get  out  of  Vietnam 
and  “every  other  place  they  don’t  be¬ 
long,”  like  the  black  and  brown  com¬ 
munities,  the  workers’  picket  lines,  the 
high  schools  and  the  streets.  The  action 
will  demand  the  release  of  all  political 
prisoners,  especially  the  black  libera¬ 
tion  fighters  like  Huey  Newton,  jailed 
Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Black  Panth¬ 
er  Party  and  Fred  Hampton,  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Panther  chapter.  We 
would  add  Lee  Otis  Johnson,  Houston 
SNCC  organizer,  who  is  now  serving 
a  30-year  jail  term  for  allegedlypass- 
ing  a  marijuana  joint  to  a  black  under¬ 
cover  agent. 

The  action  will  express  complete  sup¬ 
port  for  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  newly-formed 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  black  libera¬ 
tion  struggle. 

The  action  will  demand  independence 
for  Puerto  Rico.  It  will  demand  an  end 
to  the  surtax,  “a  tax  taken  from  the 
working  people  of  this  country  and  used 


to  kill  working  people  in  Vietnam  and 
other  places  for  fun  and  profit.” 

Solidarity  will  be  expressed  for  the 
Conspiracy  Eight,  a  group  of  people 
on  trial  for  their  activities  in  the 
events  at  last  year’s  Democratic  Na- 
ional  Convention  in  Chicago. 

The  action  will  support  GIs  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  throughout  the  world  who  are 
forced  to  fight  a  rich  man’s  war. 

We  talked  with  a  representative  from 
the  SDS  National  Office  in  Chicago,  and 
learned  that,  contrary  to  a  rumor  going 
around  the  country,  SDS  people  are  not 
planning  to  bring  guns  to  the  action. 
The  National  Office  representative  said 
that  he  figured  this  rumor  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  intelligence  police  to  give  the 
Chicago  cops  an  excuse  to  shoot  kids 
down  in  the  streets. 

The  October  action  is  seen  as  part  of 
a  nationwide  fall  offensive  by  the  Left, 
including  both  students  and  young  work¬ 
ing  people,  against  the  Vietnam  war  and 
U.S.  imperialism. 

From  Sept.  12  to  Sept.  14,  the  world’s 
richest  men  will  meet  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Industrialists’  Conference  inSan 
Francisco.  The  movement  has  promis¬ 
ed  that  “we  will  make  it  clear  to  them 
that  the  people  of  the  world  will  no  long¬ 
er  stand  for  their  robbery.” 

On  Nov.  8,  SDS  people  across  the 
country  will  organize  rallies  and  actions 
in  their  own  localities. 

On  Nov.  15,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  expected  to  march  on  Wash¬ 
ington  to  demand  the  end  to  the  war  and 
to  racism  and  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  This  action  is  called  by  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee. 

The  Venceremos  Brigade,  in  which 
300  North  Americans  will  cut  cane  for 
the  Cuban  sugar  harvest,  is  also  part 
of  the  fall  offensive  (see  story  this 
issue). 

In  preparation  for  some  of  these 
actions,  Houston  movement  people  will 
organize  a  rally  here  on  Oct.  4,  possi¬ 
bly  in  one  of  the  city  parks. 

Space  City  News  will  carry  more  de¬ 
tailed  coverage  on  each  of  these  ac¬ 
tions  as  we  receive  more  information. 
For  more  details,  call  or  write  us 
at  1217  Wichita,  526-6257. 


Medium.  Rare 


Look  at  the  cover. 

Inside  this  deceptively  innocent 
hamburger  lies  a  new  medium 
of  communication. 

The  Mandrake  Memorial. 

The  Mandrake'takes  progressive 
folk/rock  a  step  forward. 

The  Mandrake  fuses  it  with  jazz. 
With  classical  training. 

With  original  compositions 
that  forge  a  new  sound  medium. 
And  unlike  most  media  today, 
it  communicates. 

That's  rare. 


P0PPY 


Available  on  Stereo  8  Cartridge  Tape. 
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Ft.  lewis 
invaded 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  (LNS)  -  Twenty- 
five  demonstrators  launched  an  "inva¬ 
sion”  of  Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  on  July 
31,  announcing  their  intention  to  liber¬ 
ate  the  40,000  soldiers  at  the  base. 
The  non-violent  demonstrators  set  sail 
in  two  yellow  rubber  rafts,  two  canoes 
and  six  rented  skiffs. 

Seven  of  the  demonstrators  were  de¬ 
tained  by  authorities,  given  warnings 
and  thrown  off  the  base.  The  invading 
forces  wore  khaki  shirts  and  held  up 
peace  signs,  including  the  initials  FTA. 
The  initials  stand  for  ‘  *F ree  the  Army,” 
they  told  reporters,  though  the  soldiers 
presumably  had  a  different  word  for  the 
letter  “F.” 

The  invaders’  leaflet  said,  "You  all 
know  this  invasion  is  a  joke,  but  your 
constitutional  rights  are  not  a  joke. 
The  Constitution  is  supposed  to  apply 
inside  the  Army  as  well  as  outside.” 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Soldiers 
shipped  out  from  Fort  Lewis  to  Viet¬ 
nam  has  increased  10-fold  in  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Where’d 
they  go? 

In  March  the  Army  sought  to  sign  up 
1300  college  seniors  for  Officers  Can¬ 
didate  School.  It  recruited  only  442, 
according  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientious  Objectors  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  April,  the  Army  set  a  goal  of 
1300  again  -  and  recruited  only  372. 
Rate  of  military  desertion,  incidentally, 
is  29.1  and  rising.  --  the  Guardian 


"BESIDES.  ..JUST  HON  MR  DOYOU  WINK  KXJ  CAN  GET 
IN  TOWS  WORLD  WITHOUT  ft  GOOD  EDUCATION  ?  " 


NEWS  BLURBS 


Honolulu 

hideout 


HONOLULU  (LNS)  —  A  couple  of 
Hawaiian  churches  are  finding  a  new 
way  to  pack  ’em  in  --by  giving  sanctuary 
to  anti-war  GI's. 

It  aU  started  on  Hiroshima  Day,  Aug. 
6,  when  Louis  D.  "Buffy"  Parry, ofthe 
US  Air  Force,  announced  that  “further 
cooperation  with  the  US  military  on 
my  part  would  be  to  commit  crimes 
against  humanity.”  Buffy,  joined  by 
friends  in  the  Hawaii  Resistance,  went 
to  the  Church  of  the  Crossroads,  where 
an  around-the-clock  sanctuary  was  set 
up. 

Since  that  time  over  two  dozen  other 
servicemen,  coming  in  one’s  and  two’s, 
have  joined  Buffy.  The  number  recently 
increased  to  the  point  that  a  second 
church  had  to  be  found  to  house  some 
of  the  men. 

One  member  of  Military  Intelligence 
who  said  he  had  been  ordered  to  bring 
in  the  “defectors”  chose  instead  to 
join  them  and  also  took  refuge  in  the 
church. 

In  another  incident,  Black  Marines 
at  Kaneone  Marine  Corps  Station  re¬ 
fused  to  salute  the  flag  during  a  playing 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Instead 
they  stood  with  clenched  fists heldhigh. 
A  fight  with  white  Marines  ensued, 
sending  16  men  (most  of  them  white) 
to  the  hospital. 

Back  at  the  church,  the  men  voted 
to  "applaud  the  determination  of  our 
black  brothers  at  KMCAS  to  gain  the 
rights  which  are  theirs  as  human  be¬ 
ings  and  citizens  of  this  nation.” 

During  the  period  of  sanctuary,  sup¬ 
port  has  sometimes  come  from  unex¬ 
pected  quarters.  One  day,  two  Marines 
came  to  the  church  to  donate  a  crate 
of  oranges  and  30  pound;  of  steak 
“borrowed”  from  the  mess  hall. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  move  the 
military  will  make  against  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  Military  police  have  stated  that 
it’s  up  to  federal  authorities  to  act, 
but  the  Feds  say  it  is  not  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  authori¬ 
ties  will  have  to  move.  But  given  the 
tension  at  Hawaii’s  military  bases  — 
and  at  other  bases  everywhere  —  their 
decision  should  not  be  an  easy  one. 


Profits  go 
sky  high 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  —  Forty  -eightuni- 
versities  have  formed  a  consortium  to 
make  sure  they  and  their  scientists 
continue  to  make  money  off  the  space 
program. 

The  super-company,  called  Uni¬ 
versity  Space  Research  Associates 
(USRA),  will  take  over  management  of 
the  Lunar  Science  Institute,  and  will 
try  to  steer  government  contracts  back 
to  the  universities.  Of  course,  the 
company  will  be  non-profit.  Bat  nothing 
will  keep  its  "non-profit”  owners  from 
using  their  knowledge  and  information 
to  undertake  wise  investments  in  those 
20,000  corporations  which  do  profit 
from  man  in  space.  —  Radical  Science 
Information  Service. 

Max 

raking  it  in 

Whatever  rumors  you  may  have  heard 
about  the  Berkeley  Barb  are  absolutely 
true. 

In  early  July  the  Barb,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  underground  papers, 
was  abandoned  by  virtually  its  entire 
staff  after  owner-publisher  Max  Scherr 
refused  to  soread  around  a  little  of  his 
profits  in  the  form  of  decent  wages. 

Since  that  time  a  contest  for  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  paper  has  involved  more 
entrants  than  a  reasoned  judgement 
merits  listing.  At  last  word,  the  form¬ 
er  staff  had  formed  their  own  paper 
named  the  Berkeley  Tribe,  and  one 
Allan  Coult  had  purchased  the  Barb  from 
Scherr. 

Not  that  that’s  the  end  of  the  story. 
After  the  first  issue  of  the  Barb  pub¬ 
lished  by  Coult,  Scherr  (whose  profits 
as  former  owner  were  estimated  to 
run  $50,000  to  $200,000  ayear)decided 
that  the  new  Barb  was  in  counter¬ 
revolutionary  hands  —  and  started  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  retrieve  ownership,  so  that 
he  could  give  the  paper  to  the  Tribe 
“with  no  strings  attached”?? 


Cops  derail 
express 

NEW  ORLEANS  (LNS)  —  Somebody 
is  out  to  break  the  radical  press  in 
this  city.  The  NOLA  EXPRESS  was 
hit  with  three  busts  last  week:  pornogra¬ 
phy,  corrupting  minors,  and  peddling 
merchandise  on  the  street  without  a 
permit. 

Editor  Bob  Head  reports,  "We  pulled 
papers  off  the  street  for  24  hours  be¬ 
cause  we  were  out  of  bail  money.” 
Total  bail  was  set  at  $2500. 

The  next  day  the  NOLA  staff  put 
censored  stickers  over  the  objectionable 
parts  of  the  paper  and  got  the  papers 
back  into  the  street.  They  also  filed 
a  suit  in  federal  court  for  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order  against  local  police. 

‘‘They’ve  stopped  arresting  us  so 
we’re  back  on  the  streets,”  says  Head. 
“But  we  need  $400  to  pay  for  bail 
bond.” 

And  what  about  that  “objectionable” 
material?  "We  said  it’s  an  orchid  and 
they  think  it’s  a  prick,”  says  Head. 
"They  must  have  really  dirty  minds.” 

Loose  change  should  be  sent  to 
NOLA  EXPRESS  DEFENSE  FUND,  Box 
2342,  New  Orleans,  La.  70116. 


Round-up 
in  rio 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  (LNS)  --  The 
Brazilian  military  dictatorship  has  un¬ 
covered  two  “subversive”  groups  in 
Rio.  The  generals  are  busy  arresting 
dissidents  ranging  from  Catholic 
priests  (who  urged  workers  to  go  on 
strike)  to  a  group  of  people  who  had 
reportedly  stashed  arms,  ammunition, 
explosives  and  guerrilla  warfare  manu¬ 
als  and  maps  in  their  Rio  apartment. 

The  London  Time;  reports  that  a 
Brazilian  Army  colonel  was  attacked 
and  wounded  on  a  Rio  street  after  he 
tried  to  stop  a  woman  and  three  men 
from  handing  out  anti-government  leaf¬ 
lets. 

Shortly  after  the  attack,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  First  Army,  stationed 
in  Rio,  made  a  speech  concerning  left¬ 
ist  claims  that  guerrilla  warfare  is 
beginning  and  the  recenf  wave  of  bank 
holdups  is  aimed  at  raising  money  for 
the  liberation  movement. 

The  commander  said,  "From  nowon 
the  Army’s  repression  is  going  to  be 
violent.  Now  we  know  they  are  playing 
a  tough  game  and  we  shall  reply  in 
kind.” 

Show  it 
like  it  is! 

The  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  chain, 
("The  American  Way  of  Death”)  in 
California  is  removing  the  fig  leaves 
it  added  to  its  various  copies  of  Mi¬ 
chelangelo’s  statue,  "David.” 

The  leaves  were  originally  in  def¬ 
erence  to  public  opinion,  a  spokesman, 
said,  but  that  has  now  changed.  They 
did  receive  one  irate  call  from  a  wo¬ 
man  who  said  removal  of  the  leaves 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  com¬ 
munism,  but  this  was  a  minority  re¬ 
sponse. 

The  decision  to  get  rid  of  the  fig 
leaves  was  in  keeping  with  the  Forest 
Lawn  principle  of  getting  cemeteries 
away  from  the  "grave-yard  image.” 
Also,  a  spokesman  noted,  it  saves 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  fig  leaves 
which  visitors  sometimes  lift.  (LNS) 
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Young  and  Brian  Murphy  - 


coming 
of  age 
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amer  tea 


By  Melissa 

“Today .as  always,  the  school  is  the 
instrument  through  which  society  ac- 
culturates  people  into  consenshs  be¬ 
fore  they  become  old  enough  to  resist 
it  as  effectively  as  they  could  later.’* 
Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg,  “Come  of  Age 
in  America.” (Vintage paperback,  $1.95) 


Locked  toilets.detention  slips,  hall¬ 
way  passes,  tight  scheduling,  windows 
that  do  not  open,  doors  that  lockbehind 
you,  buzzers,  bells,  no  talking  in  line. 

Coming  of  Age  in  America  means 
compulsory  attendance  at  high  school. 
It  means  young  people  have  a  place  to 
be  and  something  they  must  do.  It  means 
shaping  individual  values  to  fit  a  norm. 
It  means  the  selection  of  those  who  will 
be  most  favored  in  the  larger  society; 
and  it  means  the  reinforcement  of  a 
sense  of  inferiority  in  those  who  will  not. 
The  points  are  not  original  to  Fried¬ 
enberg;  but  the  sensitivity  with  which 
they  are  stated  is. 

The  school  maintains  a  captive  aud¬ 
ience  because  society  has  no  other  place 
to  put  its  young.  As  Friedenberg  sug¬ 
gests,  there  are  no  longer  many  jobs 
reserved  for  "boys.” 

Technology  has  reorganized  the 
structure  of  labor,  and  tabs  are  tight. 
Parents  no  longer  need  (or  want)  their 
young  around  the  house.  Organized  la¬ 
bor  wants  to -keep  the  young  from  glut¬ 
ting  the  labor  market.  Schools  want  to 
keep  them  off  the  streets  and  in  their 
custody.  Business  wants  to  direettheir 
tastes  toward  merchandise-gobbling 
fads. 

But  the  real  cont  radiction,  says  F ried- 
enberg,  lies  elsewhere.  It  lies  in  the 


value-shaping  in  which  the  school  is 
the  principal  agent. 

High  school  students  are  taught  that 
“dignity,  self-confidence,  and  the  un¬ 
questioned  assumption  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  significant  in  himself’’  are  part 
of  our  heritage.  Yet  they  soon  learn  that 


that  is  only  half  the  proposition.  The 
■  other  half  is  unstated,  but  everywhere 
f  implied.  It  teaches  the  students  not  to 
expect  an  immediate  use  tor  those 
-ideals:  "Most  of  us  are  as  nervous 


by  the  age  of  five  as  we  will  ever  be; 
and  adolescence  adds  to  the  strain; 
but  one  thing  a  high  school  student 
learns  is  that  he  can  expect  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  need  to  give  in  to  his 
feelings  or  to  swing  out  in  his  own 
style,  or  to  creep  off  and  pull  himself 
together.” 

Instead,  the  student  develops  a  pris¬ 
oner’s  sense  of  time  (fifth  period, 
third  study,  first  lunch),  learns  to  com¬ 
ply  with  dress  and  hair  regulations, 
develops  a  sense  of  guilt  about  inter¬ 
personal  expression  (such  as  band¬ 
holding  in  the  hallways). 


But  more  than  that,  he  learns  that 
“in  America  one  doesn’t  expectauthor- 
ity  to  be  either  intelligent  or  forth¬ 
right;  it  looks  out  for  its  own  interests 
as  best  it  can.” 

“What  high  school  personnelbecome 
specialists  in  ultimately,  is  the  control 
of  large  groups  of  students,  even  at  a 
catastrophic  expense  to  their  opportun¬ 
ity  to  learn.  These  controls  are  not 
exercised  primarily  to  facilitate  in¬ 
struction  ...  What  matters  in  the  end, 
however,  is  that  the  school  does  not 
take  its  own  business  of  education  ser¬ 
iously  enough  to  mind  it.” 

Schools  do  not  mind  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  of  education,  and  instead  measure 
hair  and  skirt  lengths,  set  up  a.hier- 
archy  of  privileges  (teachers,  johns, 
guest  johns,  “boys”  and  “girls”  lock¬ 
ed  johns)  and  . regulate  traffic. iaxor- 
riaors  ana  lunenrooms. 

Coming  of  Age  in  America  is  a  su¬ 
perb  book.  Many  readers  may  well  take 
issue  with  Friedenberg’s  suggestions 
for  reform  of  the  system.  But  his  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  function  of  education  in 
U.S.  mass  society  is  perceptive  and 
human. 


high  school 


EVEN  BENEATH  THIS  BITTERNESS 

.  - 


Boycott 

Bv  Gregory  Salazar 

(Gregory  Salazar  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  Reagan  High  School  where  be  was 
involved  in  organizing  work.) 

The  prime  obstacle  in  successfully 
carrying  out  a  student  boycott  of  high 
schools  is  fear  —  the  fear  of  an  ad¬ 
ministration  retaheting^nih  suspension 
or  even  permanent  expulsion  of  parti¬ 
cipating  students  and  the  fear  of  re¬ 
actionary  parents  who  would  use  sen¬ 
timentality,  economic  pressure,  threats 
and  any  other  tactics  to  force  their  will 
on  their  sons  or  daughters. 

This  obstacle  can  be  bypassed  by 
eliminating  the  administration’s  re¬ 
prisal  of  boycotting  students;  a  simple 
technical  detour  which  would  have  the 
same  results  of  a  boycott  without  any 
of  the  consequences.  A  rotating  boy¬ 
cott  would  be  such  a  detour. 

Step  one  of  a  rotating  boycott  would 
be  the  most  difficult.  It  would  require 
building  a  strong,  mass  membership 
student  organization.  Such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  would  have  to  have  a  solid  central 
structure  which  could  act  immediately 
and  effectively  without  fear  of  mem¬ 
bership  dissent.  A  city-wide  mem¬ 
bership  of  no  less  than  70%  to  80% 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  a  particular 
school  district  would  be  essential.  Al- 
though  I  am  speaking  primarily  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  high  schools,  it  would  be  wise 
to  organize  junior  high  schools  as  well. 

Step  two  would  demand  intensive  or¬ 
ganizing,  planning  and  hard  work.  An 
alphabetical  list  of  the  membership 
which  would  correlate  with  a  calendar 
schedule  would  need  to  be  drawn  up. 
The  calendar  would  distribute  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  a  school’s  enroll¬ 
ment  the  number  and  names  of  students 
who  would  be  absent  on  a  specified  date. 
This  would  end  the  chance  of  a  student 
being  punished  by  the  administration 
for  his  involvement  in  the  boycott 
since  boycotting  students  would  be  ab¬ 
sent  only  once  or  twice  in  a  two  or 
three  weeks  period. 

The  objective  would  be  to  keep  50% 
or  more  of  the  organization’s  member¬ 
ship  out  of  school  each  day.  Inasmuch 
as  only  70%  to  80%  of  the  district’s 
students  (those  in  the  organization)  would 
be  directly  committed  to  the  boycott, 
the  percentage  of  the  district  as  a  whole 
would  be  cut  down  to  about  40%. 

Along  with  this  strategy,  absenteeism 
would  be  encouraged;  plus  there  would 
be  the  added  factor  of  legitimate.  £bs 
settees,  slapping  tor  other  than  politi¬ 
cal  reasons  ind  boycotting  by  sympa¬ 
thising  non-members.  This  would  add 


Tactics 


At  the  bottom  of  the  night 
the  footsteps  descend  and  retreat. 
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another  10  to  15%. 

It  would  be  advantageous  for  all  this 
to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  first  copies  of  the  calendar 
could  be  distributed  to  the  membership 
before  school  opens.  Revised  calendars 
would  be  distributed  up  to  the  time  of 
the  boycott’s  end. 

Such  a  boycott  would  be  effective  in 
forcing  the  individual  school  administr¬ 
ation  and  the  school  district  to  comply 
with  student  demands  for  one  reason: 
economics. 

The  Houston  Independent  School  Dis¬ 
trict  receives  on  a  daily  basis  $1.20  | 

per  student  present  at  school  from  state  [ 

aid  alone:  therefore  in  the  case  of  t 
absences  it  is  deducted  $1.20.  This 
however  is  true  only  in  the  instance  of 
the  white  student. 

When  a  black  student  is  absent  the 
district  is  deducted  only  hall  that 
amount  Were  the  rotating  boycott  fully 
successful,  the  district  would  be  losing 
50%  of  its  state  funds  each  day.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  district  toeontinue 
operating  with  this  great  a  loss  in 
state  aid.  The  schools  would  be  forced 
to  shut  down.  This  is  the  student’s 
bargaining  power! 

The  role  of  the  student  in  relation  to 
the  economics  of  the  educational  es¬ 
tablishment  is  one  meriting  serious 
thought.  Because  school  districts  are 
paid  by  the  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  his  presence,  the  student  is, 
in  effect,  working  for  the  district.  The 
student  is  the  laborer  of  the  district 
as  well  as  its  product.  Without  his 
presence  the  district  can  neither  func¬ 
tion  nor  exist;  therefore  he  should  be 
entitled  to  organize  into  a  union  as 
does  labor,  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
and  benefits  and  have  the  right  to 
negotiate  and,  if  necessary,  strike. 


Shadows  surround  them 
streets,  drunks,  buildings. 

Someone  running  away  from  himself. 

A  broken  bottle,  bleeding. 

A  widowed  paper  sailing  around  a  corner. 

A  freethinker  posing  on  the  grass, 
where  tomorrow  the  well-dressed  children 
will  play 

beside  the  dew. 

Far  away  something  Screams,  dark  metal,  genital. 
Asphalt  and  blind  stones,  sleeping  air,  ' 
darkness,  cold,  police,  cold,  more  police. 

Streets,  whores,  drunks,  buildings. 

Police  again,  soldiers,  again  police. 

The  statistics  say:  for  every  80,000  officers  of  the  law 
there  is  one  doctor  in  Guatemala. 


Then  understand  the  misery  of  my  country, 
and  my  pain,  and  everyone's  pain. 

If  when  I  say:  bread! 


they  say 

Shut  up! 

And  when  I  say:  liberty! 

they  say 


Die! 


But  l  dorft  shti?  up  and  I  don't  die. 

Unite,.  .  -  , 

and  Tight,  maddening  ' 
those  "whi.  rule  hiy  country. 

For  rf'l  live  * 

I  fight. 

And  if  I  fight 
I  contribute  to  the  dawn. 

And  so  victory  is  born 

Even  in  the  bitterest  hours.  __  Otto  Rene  Castlllo 


Drink  longer. 
Pay  more 

The  Texas  legislature,  under  a  new 
law  which  goes  into  effect  Sept.  1,  has 
generously  alotted  us  folks  two  more 
hours  of  drinking. 

Present  curfew  laws,  established 
during  WW  n,  prohibit  liquor  and  beef 
sales  after  midmgnt  six  aays  a  week 
and  after  1  a.m.  Sunday. 

The  new  law  allows  sales  until  2  am 
seven  days  a  week. 

And  as  soon  as  that  filibuster  is 
over  in  Austin,  they’re  going  to  pass  a 
new  tax  bill  which,  among  other  things, 
will  bi-oaden  the  sales  tax  base  to  in- 
cludejiquor  --  just  so  as  to.  make  sure 
that  extra  Two  hours  does  some  good. 


Rags  to  wrap  your  fish  in 

Oar  learned  mayor  commented  earlier  in  the  week  that  Space  City  News  wasn’t 
worth  “wrapping  a  fish  in.”  (See  Letters.)  Sage  advice;  they  don’t  swim  so  good 
that  jway. 

If  jthe  mayor  (or  you)  might  be  interested  in  obtaining  other  such  publications 
unsuitable  for  wrapping  fish  in,  we  suggest  that  you  stop  by  the  Space  City  News 
office  at  1217  Wichita.  On  hand  and  for  sale  there  you  will  find  the  current  issue 
of  such  marvelous  newspapers  as: 

THE  GUARDIAN  —  a  national  radical  news  weekly 

LEVIATHAN  --  a  monthly  movement  publication  of  politics  and  culture 

FIFE  NEXT  TIME  —  new  sds  monthly  paper 

THE  MOVEMENT  —  a  monthly  featuring  movement  analysis  and  comment 

TF  E  GREAT  SPECKLED  BIRD  —  weekly  newspaper  from  Atlanta,  Ga. 

TF  E  RAG  --  weekly  Austin  rag 

.  plus  occasional  other  nefarious  publications.  We’ve  also  got  back  copies 
of  m<  ;t  of  the  above  for  sale  at  a  dime  each. 

An  for  folks  with  really  insatiable  reading  habits,  we’ve  got  file  copies  of 
about  100  different  papers  from  around  the  country,  which  you  are  welcome  to 
peruse  on  the  couch  downstairs. 
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incRediBie  stRinq  Band 

music  halt 
at  all  hfrh  music  centeos 
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BETHEL.  N.Y.  (LNS)  -  Here  were 
the  Israelites,  nearly  half  a  million, 
struggling  to  survive  in  a  sea  of  mud, 
and  Moses  had  lost  the  map. 

All  the  lost  tribes  showed  up  —  the 
hippies  and  the  dealers,  the  commune 
freaks  and  the  communists,  college  kids 
and  hip  young  workers,  secretaries  and 
draft  dodgers,  people  who  drop  in  ami 
people  who  drop  out.  Did  you  read  your 
newspaper?  You  know  what  happened. 
Everybody  got  together  for  three  days 
of  peace  and  music,  and  even  though 
there  were  a  few  showers,  they  pulled 
it  off.  Drugs  and  nudity?  No  sweat  — 
the  cops  were  cool.  Profits  for 
promoters?  Hell,  they  threw  $$  to  the 
wind  when  the  overflow  crowd  caught 
them  off  guard.  An  Aquarian  Exposi¬ 
tion  —  share  and  share  alike.  The 
greatest  line  of  rock  stars  ever! 

But.don’t  swallow  the  media  marsh- 
mellow  —  it  bites,  Moses  was  four 
young  sporty  capitalists  who  may  make 
some  bread  yet  off  the  Woodstock 
Music  and  Mud  Festival,  even  though 
they’re  going  bankrupt  now.  There’s 
always  a  box  office  smash  D.A.  Pen- 
nebaker  film  coming  yp. 

People  followed  the  promoters  into 
the  Woodstock  wilderness  because  they 
had  to  go.  It  wasn’t  just  the  quality 
of  the  rock,  though  there  was  plenty 
of  that  —  The  Band,  Creedence  Clear¬ 
water,  Sly  and  the  Family  Stone,  Janis, 
The  Who,  Country  Joe  and  the  Fish, 
Crosby,  Stills  and  Nash,  the  Airplane, 
Hendrix  and  the  Grateful  Dead  were  all 
under  Contract.  (Dylan  was  conspicuous 
because  he  wasn’t.) 

But  half  the  people  there  couldn’t 
see  the  performers  except  at  night. 
Then  the  bottom  point  of  the  spotlight 
beams  and  you  can  see  something,  ait 
least,  from  half  a  mile  away.  And 
what  you  could  hear  you  could  hear  at 
three  times  the  sound  quality  at  home 
on  records  we  all  can  get  our  hands  on. 

“This  Festival  is  run  of,  by  and  for 
young  people  —  we  are  aU  one!’’ 

The  soft  marshmaUow  line  went  down 
pretty  well.  There  were  no  riots,  no 
fistfights.  But  it  didn't  really  matter 
what  Woodstock  Ventures,  Inc.  came 
across  with,  it  seemed,  or  whether  they 
would  succeed  at  cultural  containment 
--  you  had  to  go  because  Woodstock  was 
It! 


ct,  thousands  of  people  never 
even  bothered  to  get  near  the  alfalfa 
field-amphitheatre  on  Max  Yasgur’s 
600-acre  dairy  farm  where  they  might 
have  heard  the  far-off  music  of  the  big 
name  performers.  They  came  just  to  do 
some  living,  and  they  didn’t  care  where, 
so  long  as  a  few  hundred  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  were  milling  around  them. 

The  promoters  didn’t  try  bard  enough 
from  the  start.  They  planned  for  enough 
greasy -spoon  food  for  200,000  but  the 
population  exploded  into  twice  that  many; 
there  were  very  few  doctors  (later  they 
helicoptered  them  in,  like  in  Vietnam) 
but  there  were  300  New  York  City 
cops;  die  access  roads  were  like  capil 
laries,  there  were  only  three  water 
trucks  and  six  wells  (theysaid)pnd  the 
famous  amazing  sound  system  had  no 
remote  speakers.  There  was  only  a 
single  first  aid  tent,  and  no  facilities 
to  keep  people  dry  if  the  rain  should 
happen  to  fall  (which  it  did).  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  guarantee  a  bad  trip. 

By  the  time  half  a  million  people 
had  made  the  scene,off/aad  on  thund¬ 
erstorms  began  their’  weekend-long 
appearance  The  half-million  were 
trapped  for  good  by  snarled  traffic 
(some  people  parked  twenty  miles  away) 
in  Mud  City,  the  third  largest  burg  in 
New  York  State. 

What  happened  will  become  a  legend. 

A  tractor  ran  over  a  sleeping  bag  and 
killed  its  occupant.  Then  a  water  truck 
did  the  same  thing.  Two  dead. 

There  were  25  miscarriages,  a  fall 
from  a  light  tower,  cases  of  pneumonia 
from  the  cold  and  hepatitis  and  typhoid 
from  the  bad  water,  food  poisoning, 
countless  minor  lacerations  when  tare 
feet  met  the  rubbish  for  which  there 
were  no  garbage  cans,  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  bad  trips,  mostly  on  poorly  man¬ 
ufactured  acid. 

Preventive  medicine  reached  a  new 
low  as  the  threat  of  a  cold-virus  epi¬ 
demic  raised  its  sniffling  head. 

The  600  portable  toilets,  serving  al¬ 
most  a  thousand  people  each,  were  fill¬ 
ed  to  the  brim  by  Sunday  at  a  few  in¬ 
stallations,  and  since  they  .we  re  «om- 
pletely  unlighted,  they  were  aU  filthy 
by  the  end  of  the  first  night. 

Of  the  six  wells  that  were  supposed  . 

to  have  been  dug,  only  two  materializ¬ 
ed.  The  spigots  they  were  apparently 


booked  up  to  were  often  out  of  service, 
and  sometimes  the  fluid  that  ran  out  of 
them  was  unrecognizable. 

Food  began  to  run  out  in  the  main 
concession  area  about  noon  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  thirsty  people  who  could 
find  no  source  of  safe  water  turned  to 
polluted  lake  water  or  whatever  people 
were  passing  around  in  bottles.  The 
concessions  were  out  of  coffee,  tea, 
milk,  orangeade  and  coke,  and  the  way 
many  people  learned  of  the  shortages 
was  by  swimming  first  through  ankle 
deep  mud  up  to  the  stands  —  only  to 
be  turned  away. 

But  the  Worst  of  Woodstock  was  the 
complete  indifference  the  promoters 
displayed  to  planning  for  the  possible 
rain. 

Rain  came,  and  it  came  hard.  People 
had  nowhere  to  go.  They  crowded  into 
tents,  the  trunks  of  cars,  make-shift 
lean-tos  improvised  from  the  wood, 
ropes,  sheets  and  blankets  at  band. 
But  there  were  thousands  ig>on  thous¬ 
ands  of  people  left  over. 

'  Many  of  them  staggered  around  all 
night  and  did  without  sleep  in  order  to 
keep  warm.  Many  simply  lay  down  in  the 
mud  and  slept.  Thousands  who  took  all 
they  bad  with  them  to  the  slope  in 
front  of  the  stage  and  then  set  up  camp 
there  for  the  duration  of  the  festival, 
had  no  reason  to  move  even  when  the 
slope  became  a  slippery,  muddy  mess  — 
since  everything  they  had  brought, 
blankets,  sleeping  bags  and  clothes, 
was  completely  drenched.  They  stayed 
wet  for  three  days. 

It  wouldn’t  have  cost  much  money  for 
the  promoters  to  put  up  a  few  large 
circus  tents  just  in  case  of  rain,  but 
they  didn’t  bother.  And  a  little  scheme 
to  sell  tents  and  throw-away  sleeping 
bags  fell  apart  when  the  supply  ran  out 
oo  the.  first  day.  They  did  not  even 
bother  to  distribute  sheets  of  clear 
plastic  from  which  people  without  rain 
clothes  might  have  fashioned  instant 
ponchos.  Each  time  the  rain  died  down, 
the  wet  and  bedraggled  built  fires  of 
trash,  anything  half -dry  they  could  find  • 
in  the  nearby  woods,, and  even  lumber 
liberated  from  the  concession  stands. 
But  so  many  were  tripping  or  tired 
that  the  fires  warmed  only  those  whose 
beads  were  clearly  focused  oo  sur¬ 


vival. 

Working  carefully  "behind  the 
scenes’’  was  a  group  of  top  cops,  includ¬ 
ing  Wes  Pomeroy,  chief  cop  at  last 
year’s  Democratic  National  Convention, 
and  Rev.  Don  Ganoung,  criminologist 
and  Episcopal  priest. 

Pomeroy  and  Ganotmg  know  enough 
to  cool  it  when  99%  of  the  customers 
are  riding  one  drug  or  another.  On 
the  other  hand, if  the  security  experts 
turned  in  accomplished  performances 
of  cooptation  —  no  one  attempted  to 
enforce  payment  of  admission  when 
the  gates  were  set  ig>,and  the  gates 
were  gone  before  the  music  began  — 
the  team  of  experts  as  a  whole  found 
themselves  hopelessly  imp  repared  to 
coopt  the  hunger,  the  wetness,  the  cold, 
the  disease,  and  the  injuries  suffered 
by  the  wandering  tribes. 

No  one  was  untouched  by  the  miser¬ 
able  conditions  and  poor  facilities  at 
Woodstock,  yet  few  people  were  angry 
and  fewer  still  were  angry  at  the  people 
who  ran  Woodstock.  This  might  seem 
styange  if  you  weren't  there.  The 
simplest  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Wpodstock  was  a  natural  disaster  to  all 
the  people  who  don't  yet  consciously 
distinguish  between  capitalism  and  Na¬ 
ture.  When  a  natural  disaster  strikes, 
people  pull  together  in  a  rare  way  that 
they  all  remember  with  amazement 
years  later. 

Everyone  needed  other  people’s  help, 
and  everyone  was  ready  to  share  what 
he  had  as  many  ways  as  it  could  be 
split  up.  Everyone  could  feel  the  good 
-  vibrations  and  most  were  inclined  to 
let  the  producers  off  the  hook  in  the 
mood  of  generosity  which  the  announ¬ 
cers  did  their  best  to  take  advantage 
of.  During  the  weekend,  the  loudspeakers 
blared  praise  of  the  audience  with  a 
frequency  that  began  to  grate  on  people’s 
nerves  only  at  the  end. 

The  radical  movement  was  for  the 
most  part  contained  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  small  woods  from  the  main 
scene  in  a  compact  settlement  called 
Movement  City,  and  while  people  were 
struggling  to  'survive,  political  groups 
were  caught  unable  to  reach  them,  let 
alone  help  them.  If  they  had  brought  in 
free  food  or  plastic  for  free  tents, 
they  might  have  made  some  friends 

continued  on  next  pa^e 
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and  festivalgoers  might  have  begun 
to  understand  their  explotiaton.  But 
their  approach  to  the  festival  was  neith¬ 
er  imaginative  nor  particularly  well 
carried-out. 

Movement  City  originated  when 
Yippie  Abbie  Hoffman  and  a  number 
of  other  street  and  political  associa¬ 
tions  from  New  York’s  Lower  East 
Side  called  the  fair’s  promoters  to 
demand  that  the  people  whose  culture 
was  being  exploited  get  a  share  of  the 
proceeds.  The  festival  officials,  not 
wanting  any  trouble,  were  happy  to  fork 
over  $10,000  -  $20,000  immediately. 
The  money  was  divided  up  between 
numerous  movement  organizations  for 
transportation  and  equipment  needed  to 
establish  a  movement  presence  at  the 
fair.  The  Yippies,  the  Conspiracy, 
SDS,  Movement  for  a  Democratic  So¬ 
ciety,  Alternate  U,  the  Crazies,  the 
Motherfuckers,  Movement  Movers  (a 
Resistance  support  group),  N.Y.  Wo¬ 
men’s  Liberation,  Newsreel  and  the  Rat 
all  got  a  piece  of  the  pie. 

The  group  purchased  a  $1,500  press, 
which  they  set  up  on  the  fairgrounds, 
but  failed  to  come  up  with  the  supplies 
necessary  to  operate  it.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  a  special  Woodstock  edition  of 
New  York’s  underground  newspaper, 
the  Rat,  sat  in  bundles  in  the  middle 
of  a  tent  right  up  to  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  after,  and  a  planned  daily  paper  with 
a  movement  staff  never  appeared  --so 
the  interpretation  of  the  emergency 
was  left  pretty  much  to  the  saccharine 
MC  and  whatever  people  came  up  with 
on  their  own. 

The  HogFarm.ahundredpeoplefrom 
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a  Santa  Fe  Digger  land  commune, 
were  incapable  of  glimpsing  any  danger 
of  cooptation  in  their  contract  to  pro¬ 
vide  security  people  and  a  staff  for  a 
free  kitchen  to  Woodstock  Ventures. 
They  worked  hard  and  long  hours  to 
keep  the  kitchen  moving,  to  help  lost 
people  get  found,  to  talk  acid-takers 
out  of  bum  trips, and  to  arrange  hours 
of  free  entertainment  on  their  stage 
near  Movement  City. 

No  matter  who  was  paying  for  it,  no 
.matter  who  was  behind  it,  The  Hog 
Farm  inspired  gratitude  in  thousands, 
of  people  who  walked  away  with  a  cheap, 
but  nourishing  meal  of  oatmeal,  pea- 
nuts,.and  raisins,  or  vegetable  soup  and 
rice.  They  were  so  damned  coopted 
they  were  ready  to  wear  orange  arm- 
bands  depicting  a  winged  pig  on  guitar 
frets,  but  when  it  came  to  serving  the 
people,  serve  they  did. 

So  when  people  climbed  up  the  muddy 
hillside  as  Jimi  Hendrix  closed  his 
two-hour  gig  with  the  freakiest  version 
of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ever  heard 
from  a  hillside,  when  people  climbed 
up  that  hillside  getting  their  only  trac¬ 
tion  from  the  mass  of  ruined,  aband¬ 
oned  blankets  mixed  in  with  the  mud, 
they  weren’t  sure  who  to  blame  and 
what  to  overthrow.  They  were  mostly 
conscious  of  having  staged  an  event, 
not  so  much  of  the  way  their  event  was 
manipulated,  controlled,  tamed,  and 
contained  by  the  handful  of  men  who 
ran  it  for  the  money.  They  made  their 
show  of  strength  and  didn’t  quite  see, 
that  it  was  also  their  show  of  impotence.' 

— Ted  Franklin 


By  Gavan  Duffy 
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Shiva’s  Head  Band,  one  of  the  more 
inventive  rockgroups  around,  is  leaving 
•Texas.  Not  for  good,  however  —  just 
.for  two  to  four  months.  They  wiU  be 
travelling  with  Mother  Earth, another 
outasite  Texas  group,  up  and  down  the 
East  Coast,  playing  at  college  campus¬ 
es  and  promoting  their  records. 

I  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  two  of  the 
Head  Bandsmen.  Spencer  Perskin  and 
Kenny  Parker,  (former  Houston  freak) 
at  the  Vulcan  Gas  Company  in  Austin 
over  lemonade  and  apple  cider.  We 
rapped  about  their  trip  for  a  while  and 
about  the  history  of  music  in  Texas 
in  general.  Spencer,  the  fiddle  and  lead 
guitar  player,  said  that  the  biggest  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  group’s  music  were 
people  like  Leadbelly  and  Rev.  Gary  Da¬ 
vis.  “Leadbelly’s  music,”  Spencer  said, 
‘‘was  the  main  force  that  brought  me 
away  from  classical  music.”  (Spencer 
used  to  play  a  classical  fiddle.) 

We  talked  about  how  local  groups 
become  nationally  successful  in  the  rock 
field.  “It’s  a  tough  struggle,”  bassist 
Kenny  Parker  asserted,  “and  not  many 
groups  survive  it.”  The  demise  of  the 
Conqueroo  and  the  13th  Floor  Elevators 
after  their  fatal  trips  to  California  in 
search  of  national  promotion  testifies  to 
this. 

Recording  manufacturers  have  a 
nasty  habit  of  exploiting  rock  artists, 
according  to  Spencer  and  Kenny. 
"Everybody  knows  it.  It’s  a  burn,” 
said  Kenny,  going  on  to  point  out  that 


Shiva’s  would  have  had  to  sell  170,000 
LP’s  for  Columbia-Epic  records  before 
making  any  bread.  SeUing  170,000  rec¬ 
ords  is  a  feat  extrordinaire.  And  the 
record  companies  stand  to  lose  little, 
if  anything,  on  an  album  that  doesn’t 
make  it,  because  the  artists  have  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  recording  (studio 
time,  etc.). 

Columbia  Records,  the  same  company 
that  wanted  to  exploit  Shiva’s  Head 
Band,  I  pointed  out,  was  also  the  com¬ 
pany  that  fired  the  Smothers  Brothers 
for  their  jabs  at  the  establishment  and 
is  the  company  that  refuses  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  underground  newspapers  such  as 
Space  City  News,  if  they  are  "offensive 
to  establishment  intellects.” 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  this  type  of 
gyp,  Shiva’s  will  soon  release  a  single 
on  its  own  label.  Armadillo.  (The 
armadillo,  long  a  folk  legend  of  the 
central  Texas  scene,  has  recently  risen 
to  hip  heights,  thanks  to  the  artwork 
of  Austin’s  Jim  Franklin.)  In  Houston, 
Space  City  News  will  be  the  first 
to  distribute  the  new  single.  Call  or 
drop  by  the  office,  1217  Wichita,  526- 
6257,  and  we’ll  sell  you  a  copy. 

After  the  Shiva’s  single,  ArmadiUo 
may  releases  recording  by  a  new  group, 
Sunnyland  Special.  Spencer  thinks  that 
Sunnyland’s  lead  singer,  Angela  Lewis, 
is  “at  least  as  good  as  Joplin.  I  think 
better.” 

Anyway,  dig  Shiva’s  record  if  you  can. 


Songs  of  the  People 


“Bankers  don’t  tend  to  sing,’’  Pete 
Seeger  once  said.  But  revolutionaries 
have  a  tradition  of  songs  of  work  and 
struggle. 

Moses  Asch,  founder  of  folkways 
Records,  knows  this  tradition  as  well 
as  anyone  else.  He  speaks  of  La  Mar¬ 
seillaise,  Yankee  Doodle  and  the  London 
street  singers  who  sang  their  protest 
songs  in  the  days  before  pamphlets, 
paperbacks  and  TV.  Asch,  through  Folk¬ 
ways,  has  documented  the  struggles  for 
freedom  in  word  and  song.  He  has 
consistently  produced  albums  of  social 
and  poUtical  importance,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  recordings  of  the  folk  music 
heard  around  the  world. 

Some  of  the  more  “political’’  Folk¬ 
ways  albums  include  songs  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Brigade  which  fought  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  Civil  War,  of  the  Algerian  freedom 
fighters,  Angolan  guerrillas  and  the 
American  civil  rights  movement.  There 
are  also  Dust  Bowl  Ballads,  songs  of 
the  Depression,  music  from  Prohibi- 
tion,  of  Sacco  and  Vanzettij’a  recordmfr 
of  Bertolt. Brecht  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  a  Ber¬ 
keley  Teach-In  on  Vietnam,  and  inter¬ 
views  with  Eugene  Debs,  W.E.B.  Du- 
Bois  and  Norman  Thomas. 

An  album  of  music  from  inside 
China  had  to  be  dropped  due  to  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
Other  than  that  album.  Folkways  has 
kept  in  print  evey  album  it  has  ever 
produced  —  which  is  not  the  usual 
commercial  procedure. 

Folways  was  started  in  1939  with  the 
recording  of  LeadbeUy  (Huddie  Led¬ 
better)  on  the  Asch  label.  At  the  time, 
there  were  only  three  other  record  com¬ 
panies  in  existence  —  the  giants  Vic¬ 
tor,  Columbia  and  Decca.  The  smaller 
labels  had  either  been  bought  up  or  gone 
out  of  business  during  the  Depression 
years.  Asch  was  an  electrical  engineer 
and  built  his  own  equipment,  then  start¬ 
ed  a  recording  career  with  the  first 
78  RPMs  by  LeadbeUy  which  he  then 
took  around  to  the  dealers  himself 
In  addition  to  introducing  Leadbelly  and 
his  music.  Folkways  was  the  first  to 
record  Woody  Guthrie,  Peter  Seeger, 
Burl  Ives,  the  New  Lost  City  Rambl¬ 
ers,  Josh  White,  Sonny  Terry  and 
Brownie  McGhee,  Cisco  Houston  and 


Dave  Van  Ronk. 

During  the  early  days  whenever 
Woody  or  LeadbeUy  had  a  new  song, 
they  would  just  drop  in  and  cut  a  rec¬ 
ord. 

During  the  folk  music  boom  of  the 
early  1960’s  it  was  to  Pblkways  that 
we  turned  for  the  authentic  and  original 
recordings  from  which  the  contempor¬ 
ary  groups  were  drawing,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  earlier  music,  and  to 
hear  the  work  of  the  newer  artists 
themselves  —  such  as  Van  Ronk  and  the 
New  Lost  City  Ramblers. 

Asch  feels  that  in  Europe,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  there  is  much  more 
interest  in  the  genuine  blues  and  early 
country  music  (pre-NasbvUle)  than 
there  is  in  this  country. 

“I  don’t  expect  to  communicate  with 
the  majority,”  Asch  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  American  Indians  in  many  instances 
have  used  Folkways  records  to  help  re¬ 
gain  nart  of  their  culture  which  had 
been  lost  ove  r  the  years .  Similarly,  Head 
Start  programs  in  the  South  found  that 
recordings  of  the  blues  helped  to  bring 
togethei  the  communities,  especially 
reaching  the  children. 

Asch  is  especially  proud  of  a  few 
recordings:  the  interview  with  W.E.B. 
DuBois  which  he  conducted  and  pro¬ 
duced,  American  Indian  music, 
and  “Boro  to  Live:  Hiroshima.”  Folk¬ 
ways’  best  seUer  is  Pete  Seeger’s 
“American  Folk  Songs  for  Children.” 

Folkways  is  anxious  to  expand  its 
coUection  of  speeches.interviews  and 
panels  involving  radical  leaders,  as 
weU  as  street  sounds  from  demon¬ 
strations.  If  you  have  such  tapes,  con¬ 
tact  Folkways,  701  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  You  can  write  to  the 
same  address  for  the  complete  Folk¬ 
ways  catalog  or  to  order  records. 

—  (LNS) 
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I  haven' t  said  all  there  is  to  say  about  this  record 

—  that  would  be  Hod  of  impossible.  It’s  not  per¬ 
fect,  there  are  a  couple  of  tracks  that  are  boring  — 
but  only  a  couple.  Mg  “My  Tambourine’’  for  a 
totally  happy  song.  And  some  of  the  words  flash 
Bob  Dylan  —  unexpected,  yet  totally  precise 
statements  of  the  truth: 

I’m  moving  out  to  California 

I’ve  been  living  in  Missouri  too  long 

When  the  sun  sets  tomorrow 

Your  soul-rockin’  lover’ll  be  gone 

And  I  really  doubt  that  I’ll  be  back 

Because  I’m  talon’  everything  that  I  own! 

The  record  is  about  being  on  the  road  and  being 
left  behind,  simple  elemental  truths.  It’s  about  the 
pain  of  being  lonely,  and  it’s  about  the  joy  that 
happens  when  you  realize  that  the  pain’s  not  going 
to  go  away,but  at  least  you  don’t  have  to  be  hung 
up  about  it. 

And  underneath  it  all.  it’s  an  expression  of  the 
kick  that  Chuck^Berry  gets  out  of  making  music. 
It’s  got  a  good  beat;  you  can  definitely  dance  to  it. 

—  from  The  Rag 


St.  Louis  to  Frisco 

By  Wm.  Meacham 


Rock  has  always  been  eclectic:  Folk,  Blues, 
Country,  Gospel,  Raga,  Chamber  Music  —  all 
have  found  their  way  into  Rock  at  one  time  or 
another.  I’d  like  to  announce  that  a  whole  new 
category  has  been  created:  Rock-&-Roll-Rock. 

Chuck  Berry,  the  big  big  daddy  of  them  all, 
the  man  who  had  such  a  string  of  hits  back  when 
our  parents  were  shaking  their  heads  and  saying 
(to  console  themselves?)  “It’s  just  a  fad”  while 
we  knew  better,  the  man  who  did  “Sweet  Little 
16,”  “Memphis,”  “Maybelline,”  “Johnny  B. 
Goode,’’  “Roll  Over  Beethoven,”  and  so  many 
more.  Chuck  Berry  has  put  out  a  super-fine  album 
called  “From  St.  Louis  to  Frisco.” 

It’s  everything  a  Rock  album  ought  to  be:  it 
makes  you  feel  good  because  the  music  is  so 
alive  and  happy;  it  makes  you  feel  a  little  sad 
and  thoughtful  because  there  are  a  couple  of  blues 
tracks  that  are  so  damn  real;  it  can  space  your 
mind  out  in  places  where  it  gets  into  long  blues- 
raga  improvisation  things;  it’s  got  a  good  heat, 
you  can  dance  to  it. 

It’s  Rock-&-Roll:  the  basic  Chuck  Berry  beat, 
the  guitar  runs,  the  chord  changes,  and  the  glee¬ 
fully  hard  singing  are  all  there.  It’s  Rock:  his 
band  is  a  bunch  of  long-hairs  and  freaks,  probably 
from  San  Francisco,  that  do  fine  things  with 
drums  and  organ  and  bass;  the  horn  arrangements 
are  right,  imaginative,  and  powerful;  the  in¬ 
strumental  choruses  have  expanded  from  the  old 
days  into  fascinating  solos. 

Probably  a  lot  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Chuck  Berry  has  been  playing  on  the  West  Coast 
a  lot  —  he  has  an  earlier  album  out,  recorded 
live  at  the  Fillmore, on  which  he’s  backed  by  the 
Steve  Miller  band.  (That’s  a  fine  album  too, 
very  mellow,  and  if  you  have  a  C  harp  you  can 
play  along  in  2nd  position  with  three  of  four  of 
the  cuts.)  And  it’s  real  —  I  can’t  help  believing 
that  a  lot  of  the  material  on  ‘‘From  St.  Louis 
to  Frisco”  comes  right  out  of  Chuck  Berry’s  life. 

I  guess  the  best  way  to  tell  you  where  the 
record  is  really  at  is  to  go  through  a  few  of  the 
best  tracks.  “Louis  to  Frisco”  is  a  jumpy  bright 
track,  the  kind  that  used  to  get  everybody  dancing 
in  front  of  the  jukebox.  The  music  reflects  the 
joyous  freedom  of  the  words: 


I’m  as  free  as  a  bird  now 
As  flighty  as  a  bumble  bee 
I’m  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow 
Footloose, child,  and  fancy-free 
I’m  absolutely  independent 
Nothin’  at  all’s  gonna  worry  me! 


Dig  the  use  of  cliche  in  the  next  verse  (cliche 
is  essential  to  Rock), and  the  thinly-disguised 
reference  to  drugs  (such  disguise  —  first  about 
sex  and  later  about  drugs  --  is  also  essential 
to  Rock;  Rock  says  things  that  are  real,  but  it 
has  to  be  playable  on  the  radio,  too): 


I  believe  I  was  bom  to  travel 

The  open  road’s  gonna  bring  me  close 

To  come  to  know  some  way-out  people 

To  say  the  least  I  dig  the  most 

Who  live  and  love  across  both  borders 

Trip  east  and  west  from  coast  to  coast. 

“Little  Fox"  is  a  gem.  Words  are  hardly 
adequate  to  describe  the  music:  imagine  total 
excitement  that  nearly  forces  you  to  your  feet, 
an  insistent  lively  beat,  punctuated  by  sharp 
zings  and  ooh-wahs  from  Chuck  Berry’s  guitar. 
It  starts  with  a  typical  Chuck  Berry  riff  and  moves 
into  something  so  much  like  the  early  days  and 
yet  subtly  different;  it’s  a  boogaloo  this  time, 
not  jitterbug: 


I  know  you  really  work  out  chile 
I’m  hip  to  everything  you  do 
I  been  tempted  so  long 
I  got  a  little  thing  going  for  you 
And  we’ll  rock  around  the  clock 
While  me  and  you  do  the  Boogaloo 
Boogaloo  .... 

If  it  sounds  a  little  male-chauvinist,  I  have  to 
say  that’s  right  —  but  it  sounds  damn  real  too 
(I’ve  seen  it  happen.)  And  if  you  want  to  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  thing,  dig  “Ma,  Dear,”  which  is 
a  prayer  to  a  female  god  (Mother?  Big  Sister?). 
Chuck  Berry  can  help  you  understand  your  hang¬ 
ups, because  he  articulates  them  so  well. 

‘‘I  Love  Her,  I  Love  Her”  is  the  track  with  the 
medium-tempo  blues-raga  intro.  If  you’re  sitting, 
you  feel  so  mellow;  if  you’re  on  your  feet,  you’re 
dancing.  And  the  essential  ambiguity  of  Rock  is 
here  --  is  it  about  interracial  marriage?  or  just 
about  the  hassle  that  thousands  of  teen-agers 
have  gone  through  when  their  parents  don’t  like 
the  person  they  want  to  marry? 

Dig  it:  Chuck  Berry  says  the  truth.  “The  Love  I 
Lost”  is  a  slow,  mournful  blues;  his  guitar  moans, 
and  the  piano  is  so  sad.  All  I  know  is  that  this 
song  expresses  exactly  what  I  have  felt: 


After  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  evening 
That’s  when  your  leaving  hurts  the  most 
The  times  when  you  would  nestle  to  me 
And  dwell  within  my  heart  so  close 
Although  you  stand  just  two  steps  away  now 
The  distance  seems  from  coast  to  coast 

I  often  think  of  when  I  met  you 
Many  times  we  kissed  goodby 
Sometimes  I  dream  we  are  together 
Wake  up  moaning  your  name  through  sleepy 
eyes. 

And  I  want  to  scream  that  I  still  love  you 
But  you’re  not  there,  I’ve  got  to  realize 

It  is  now  high  noon  in  China 
And  the  same  stars  hang  up  above 

I  know  you  shouldn’t 

But  I  really  really  wish  you  could,  child 
You  make  me  feel  so  wonderful 
I  rgally  really  wish  you  could 
Boogaloo  ... 

Come  on  down  front  because 
1  want  to  meet  you  face  to  face 
You’re  so  well  put  together 
Every  inch  of  you  is  right  in  place 
While  the  beat  goes  on 
C’mon,  give  me  little  taste 

Boogaloo  now  child 
Yeah,  little  fox 
Boogaloo  now 
C’mon,  get  it,  get  it,  get  it 
Boogaloo  now 
Everybody  lookin’  at  you 
Look  out 
Boogaloo 


More  cliche  in  the  last  verse;  but  his  insolent 
drawl  on  the  “Boogaloo”  in  the  last  line  lets 
you  know  that  he  knows  exactly  what  he’s  doing  — 
and  he  suspects  that  you’re  hip,  too: 


And  the  one  1  need  has  left  me  and  gone  now 
All  I  have  is  a  little  picture  of 
The  truest  one  I’ve  ever  known  now 
The  love  I  lost  and  still  I  love 
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SPEED 

pleasure  today; 
bummer  tomorrow 


By  Mike  Abrahams 


I  know  a  guy  that  takes  ampheta¬ 
mines.  That  is,  “speed."  I’d  heard  a 
lot  of  people  talking  against  speed  —  I 
mean, not  just  the  cop  who  comes  around 
to  school  and  says  how  if  you  ever  take 
one  drag  off  a  joint  you’re  hooked  for 
life.  I'd  heard  people  who  still  smoke 
say  that  they’d  done  the  speed  trip  and 
quit  it  because  it  was  a  bummer. 
Anyway,  I  was  curious  enough  to  find 
out  what  speeding  was  all  about. 

It  seems  that  speed  does  its  work 
in  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  brain.  Up  there  in  the 
cramium,  apparently,  there  are  two 
opposing  systems,  the  arousal  system 
and  the  inhibitory  system.  The  arousal 
system  keeps  you  alert  and  the  inhibi¬ 
tory  system  puts  you  to  sleep.  The 
arousal  system  works  on  certain  chem- 
ials,  notably  epinephrene  and  norepine- 
phrene.  These  chemicals  transmit  im  - 
pulses  in  the  neural  passageways  and 
act  upon  the  neural  receptors. 

Amphetamine  has  a  chemical 
structure  very  similar  to  epinephrene 
and  nor-epinephrene.  Like  them,  it 
stimulates  the  neural  receptors.  Speed 
also  has  a  direct  effect  in  making  the 
neural  receptors  more  receptive  to 
stimuli.  Normally,  the  body  maintains  a 
balance  between  the  arousal  system 
and  the  inhibitory  system.  Speed,  by 
stimulating  the  arousal  system,  upsets 


this  balance,  and,  in  the  process,  makes 
a  person  more  awake. 

When  a  person  is  speeding,  then,  his 
nervous  system  is  in  higher  gear,  his 
pupils  dilate,  his  digestion  is  inhibited, 
and  his  arteries  constrict,  making  his 
blood  pressure  rise. 

But  these  are  only  the  simple  biolo¬ 
gical  changes.  What  does  speed  do  to  a 
person’s  feelings  and  behavior.  He  be¬ 
comes  emotionally  excited,  due  in  some 
way  to  the  increased  activity  of  the 
arousal  system.  If  he  has  taken  a  small 
dose,  his  ability  to  learn  will  be  en¬ 
hanced.  If  he’s,  done  a  high  dose, 
however,  this  capacity  will  be  terribly 
impaired.  Should  a  person  indulge  in 
athletics,  he  will  find  the  same  to  be 
true.  A  low  dose  helps,  a  high  dose 
hinders. 

What  about  creativity?  Some  people 
claim  that  they’re  more  creative  when 
they’re  speeding.  To  the  contrary,  cur¬ 
rent  evidence  indicates  that  one  is  less 
creative  when  under  the  influence  of 
amphetamines.  Normal  brain  waves 
vary  in  amplitude  (height)  far  more 
than  the  waves  of  a  speeder.  It  is  these 
peaks  and  valleys  that  are  generally 
correlated  with  abstractive  thought  and 
creativity,  while  EEG  (electro-ence¬ 
phalogram)  waves  of  constant  ampli¬ 
tude  seem  to  depict  emotional  excite¬ 
ment,  tension,  and  anxiety. 


Dennis  Hughes  from  Peninsula  Observer 


LAST  FIT 


Think  of  your  stereo  and  how  it 
sounds  before  and  after  you  flick  the 
contour  switch  that  cuts  out  the  highs 
and  lows.  If  this  appraisal  is  true, 
then  the  swirls  and  whorls  associated 
with  methedrine  art  might  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  rigidity  --  or  at  least  the  in¬ 
tense  investigation  of  one  level  of  con¬ 
sciousness  --  rather  than  any  type  of 
expanded  psyche. 

Chronic  amphetamine  users  exper¬ 
ience  additional  effects.  They  are  con¬ 
tinuously  awake,  have  little  or  no 
appetite,  are  talkative,  hyperactive  and 
disorganized  and  have  an  increased 
sexual  appetite  (orgasm  is  delayed). 
Each  time  someone  shoots  up  to  get 
those  ecstatic  flashes,  they  drain  their 
supply  of  neural  transmitting  sub¬ 
stance.  This  is  why  dosage  (the  amount 
needed  to  get  off)  increases  during  a 
run. 

Chronic  speeders  of  unstable  mind 
run  the  risk  of  a  temporary  psychotic 
episode.  Continuous  use  of  ampheta¬ 
mine  is  known  to  produce  paranoid- 
schizophrenic  breaks  in  persons  of 
tenuous  sanity.  These  episodes  prob¬ 
ably  are  due  to  the  incorporation  of 
dream  material  into  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinuous  wakefulness.  In  other  words, 
the  safety  valve  of  dreaming  continues 
to  function, but  the  dream-stuff  has  no 
place  to  go  except  into  the  stream  of 
consciousness 

The  danger  of  such  confusion  should 
not  be  under-rated.  Most  of  the  acid 
accidents  that  received  so  much  pub¬ 
licity  were  actually  due  to  ampheta¬ 
mine  use.  Speed-induced  psychoses  are 
different  from  acid  dissociativeness  in 
that  they  are  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  clinical  malfunctions.  Fortunately, 
time  and  withdrawal  restore  some  bal¬ 
ance. 

Both  speed  and  endurance  are  fin¬ 
ite.  Sooner  or  later  a  person  has  to 


come  down.  When  he  does  he  will  have 
very  little  neural  transmitter  left, 
and  it  will  be  weeks  before  his  arous¬ 
al  system  is  back  to  normal.  Until 
then  he  will  be  tired  and  depressed, 
since  he  is  short  on  nor-epinephrene. 

Unlike  heroin,  speed  is  not  biologi¬ 
cally  addicting.  However^isers  maybe- 
come  psychologically  dependent  on  a 
continued  supply.  Then  why  is  it  that 
millions  of  Americans  take  ampheta¬ 
mines  per  doctors’  prescriptions?  The 
answer  is  that  speed  can  be  useful  in 
combatting  chronic  depression,  obesity, 
fatigue,  alcoholism,  narcolepsy  (the 
craving  of  sleep),  and  nausea  due  to  . 
pregnancy.  Unfortunately,  far  too  many 
physicians  fail  to  rap  about  psychologi¬ 
cal  dependence,  increased  tolerance, 
and  non-pharmacological  treatments. 

All  types  of  speed  are  basically  sim¬ 
ilar,  differing  mainly  in  intensity  and 
the  level  of  activity.  Sensitivity  also 
varies  from  person  to  person.  Some 
may  be  more  sensitive  to  one  kind  than 
to  another;  people  with  thyroid  con¬ 
ditions  are  usually  especially  suscept¬ 
ible 

’Speed  is  not  the  only  drug  to  work 
on  the  arousal/inhibitory  complex.  LSD 
stimulates  the  system  to  create  part 
of  its  effect,  and  mescaline  is  also  an 
analogue  to  epinephrene  and  nor-epin¬ 
ephrene.  STP  (100  times  stronger  than 
mescaline)  apparently  acts  by  removing 
the  blocks  put  up  by  the  inhibitory 
centers  while  increasing  arousal  activi¬ 
ty. 

I  used  to  speed  occasionally  until  I 
found  that  pleasure  today  isn’t  worth  a 
bummer  head  tomorrow.  Some  people 
have  reached  more  drastic  conclusions, 
if  the  article  in  the  San  Francsco 
Express  Times  caUing  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  speed,  meth  labs,  and  works  is 
any  indication.  I  made  my  decision. 
Please  think  about  yours  —  from 
Chicago  Seed. 
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Strike- 


continued  from  7 


those  trucks  were  driven  by  Teamsters. 
Since  there  is  so  much  non-union  la¬ 
bor  in  Texas,  management  seldom  has 
much  trouble  bringing  in  strike-break¬ 
ers. 

This  summer  Rohm  and  Haas  sought 
and  won  an  injunction  against  the  union. 
The  strikers  were  accused  of  various 
kinds  of  malpractice,  which  included 
tacks  in  the  driveways  to  the  plant  and 
physically  blocking  scab  trucks.  No  one 
wanted  to  discuss  the  charges  much, 
although  one  striker  admitted  that  some 
trucks  were  prevented  from  entering 
the  plant.  Right  on ! 

The  company  described  these  acti¬ 
vities  as  “unfair  practice.”  We  learn¬ 
ed,  however,  that  the  union  then  won 
an  injunction  against  the  company.  So 
now  there  are  lists  of  ground  rules  for 
both  sides  —  which,  incidentally,  favor 
the  company. 


the  company 


Rohm  and  Haas,  although  you  may  not 
hear  much  about  it,  is  a  powerful 
corporation.  It  ranks  226th  in  Fortune 
Magazine’s  annual  survey  of  the  top  500 
industrials,  and  according  to  recent 
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COLLEGE  STATION 
Sound  Shop  315  University  Drive 


The  Houston  plant  is  crucial  in  this 
new  period  of  growth  for  Rohm  and 
Haas. 

The  company,headquartered  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  has  domestic  plants  in  Brid- 
esburg.  Pa.,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  Louis- 
viUe,  Ky.  and  Warren,  R.I.,  as  well  as 
in  Houston.  Research  centers  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Bristol,  Philadelphia  and  Spring 
House,  all  in  Pennsylvania. 

Rohm  and  Haas  also  does  research 
on  rockets  and  solid  fuels  at  the  U.S. 
Army-owned  Restone  Arsenal  in  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala. 

The  company  has  several  foreign 
plants,  controlled  through  wholly  or 
largely  owned  subsidiaries,  in  Argent¬ 
ina,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  the 
Philippines,  South  Africa,  hxiia,  France 
Australia,  Canada,  England  and  Italy. 
There  is  also  a  jointly-owned  company 
in  Japan. 

When  a  company  like  Rohm  and  Haas, 
clearly  out  for  big-time  profits /noves 
into  an  underdeveloped  country  the  mo¬ 
tive  is  hardly  altruistic.  Most  under¬ 
developed  countries  have  large  supplies 
of  resources,  both  natural  and  human, 
that  a  big  company  can  use. 

Now  we  haven’t  been  to  the  Rohm  and 
Haas  plant  in  Venezuela,  but  we’ll  bet 
those  workers  down  there  aren’tgetting 
union  scale  wages.  In  fact,  one  rea¬ 
son  that  American  workers  at  Rohm 
and  Haas  can  get  the  wages  they’re 
getting  is  that  brown  people  in  Latin 
America  are  working  for  incredibly  low 
wages.  These  Latin  American  workers 
also  helped  Rohm  and  Haas  to  puH  in 
a  net  income  of  $29,432,000  in  1968. 

The  company,  which  began  in  the 
early  1900s  by  producing  leather  tan¬ 
ning  chemicals,  now  makes  resinous 
compounds,  plastics  (one  of  its  trade¬ 
marks  is  Plexiglas), and  agricultural, 
sanitary,  textile  and  leather  chemicals. 

So  it’s  no  two-bit  company  the  OC AW 
local  is  up  against.  Both  union  and 
management  are  stubborn,  so  it  looks 
like  a  long  haul.  Many  of  the  strikers 
are  hoping  things  will  start  looking  up 
once  the  kids  go  backto  school  this  fall. 


friendly?  strike 


We  asked  the  men  how  they're  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  and  their  families 
during  the  strike.  The  union  strike 
fund  is  limited. 

A  few  of  the  men’s  wives  make  en¬ 
ough  to  live  on,  but  most  strikers 
have  had  to  find  temporary  work.  This 
can  be  difficult,  since  most  of  these  men 
have  specific  skills  and  other  oil  and 
chemical  companies  usually  won’t  hire 
skilled  workers  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Truck-driving,construction  work  and 
gas  jockeying  seem  to  be  the  major 
means  of  support  during  the  strike. 
The  strikers  are  pulling  through,  but 
with  significant  sacrifice. 

The  local  now  claims  that  43  of  the 
original  strikers  have  quit  Rohm  vpnd 


Haas  to  work  at  other  chemical  plants 
and  oil  refineries. 

“It’s  not  just  the  youngguys, either,” 
one  striker  said.  “Some  of  our  older 
men  have  quit,  which  really  surprises 
me.”  He  said  the  younger  ones  fre¬ 
quently  leave  during  a  long  strike,  but 
the  older  men  usually  have  some  kind 
of  stake  in  their  jobs.  He  interpreted 
this  as  the  men’s  expression  of  dis¬ 
gust  with  the  new  proposals  the  com¬ 
pany  is  trying  to  push  through. 

The  Post  depicted  the  strike  as  a 
"friendly”  one,  a  conclusion  bolstered 
by  an  interview  with  G.R.  Walton  Jr., 
the  plant  manager. 

But  after  talking  with  several  of  the 
men  on  the  line,  we  conclude  that  this 
strike  is  far  from  friendly.  Some  of  the 
strikers  express  a  sense  of  resignation 
about  the  whole  thing.  Others  are  mildly 
cynical.  And  others  are  downright  hos¬ 
tile  in  their  feelings  toward  the  man¬ 
agement. 

But  no  one’s  having  a  love  affair 
with  Rohm  and  Haas. 
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Having  problems  with  the  draft?  Our 
counselors  are  young  men  of  draft  age 
themselves  who  know  the  draft  law  and 
regulations.  We  have  literature  avail¬ 
able  and  can  help.with  filling  out  forms 
obtaining  deferments,  etc. 


Our  counselors  will  offer  a  draft 
counseling  training  workshop  on  Satur¬ 
day,  September  20  at  our  office. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  serving 
as  a  draft  counselor  for  his  camDus  or 
neighborhood,  or  who  simply  wishes  to 
learn  more  about  Selective  Service 
law,  is  urged  to  attend. 
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Letters 


Dear  SCN: 

This  Sunday  morning,  my  heart  was 
gladened  by  the  public  admission  that 
the  underground  press  does  exist.  Won¬ 
der  of  wonders,  the  speaker  was  none 
other  than  our  illustrious  mayor,  Louie 
Welch.  The  show  was  a  TV  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  four  well-meaning, 
but  underinformed  women  crossed 
swords  with  the  mayor. 

In  response  to  a  quote  from  SCN 
presented  by  one  of  the  panel  members, 
Welch  evaded  the  issue  by  putting  down 
the  paper,  and  claiming  that  nothing 
in  it  had  any  semblance  of  truth. 

Some  of  the  delightfully  witty  re¬ 
marks  uttered  by  the  mayor  included: 
“.  .  .  not  worth  wrapping  a  fish  in,” 
“  .  .  .  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,” 

‘‘a  very  poor  source,”  and  a  false 
accusation  about  the  paper  not  listing 
its  editor,  publisher,  etc.  (See  p.  23, 
last  issue.; 

One  might  wonder  what  newspaper 
the  mayor  does  deem  worthy  of ‘‘wrap¬ 
ping  a  fish  in.” 

Orville  Cannibu^ 

Houston. 


Comrades, 

Last  summer  a  project  was  formed 
called  Summer  of  Support  which  opened 
up  coffeehouses  near  Army  posts.  The 
coffeehouses  provide  a  place  where  GIs 
can  read  radical  papers,  talk  to  each 
other,  see  films  and  plan  for  organiz¬ 
ing  on  post.  One  of  th  coffeehouses 
is  called  the  Oleo  Strut,  located  in 
Killeen,  Tex.  next  to  Fort  Hood. 

As  GI  organizing  has  developed,  the 
way  the  Strut  can  aid  them  has  changed 
also.  The  Strut  is  now  opening  a  book¬ 
store-military  law  library;  not  one  that 
is  like  other  Army  town  bookstores, 
but  one  which  will  carry  books  on 
racism,  imperialism  and  the  history 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
things  the  rulers  of  America  don’t 
want  GIs  to  read  about. 

We’re  asking  that  people  send  us 
books  for  the  store  and  any  books  on 
military  law  for  the  library.  We  also 
need  a  cash  register  that  gives  re¬ 
ceipts  and  an  adding  machine  to  tabu¬ 
late  taxes.  We  also  need  money. 


Tax  deductible  donations  can  be  made 
to  the  United  States  Servicemen’s  Fund, 
430  W.  250th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
U.S.SF.  is  a  fund  raising  organization 
for  all  the  coffeehouses.  We  hope  every¬ 
one  who  reads  this  request  will  send 
books,  etc.,  so  we  can  get  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  GIs.  Our  address  is 
Oleo  Strut,  101  Ave.  D.,  Killeen,  Texas 
76541 

Yours  in  the  struggle, 

The  Oleo  Strut  Staff 


Space  City  News, 

Enjoyed  a  copy  of  Space  I  bought  at 
the  park  in  Houston.  Being  a  chicano 
I  enjoyed  the  article  on  New  Mexico. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  in  early  western 
history  a  favorite  sport  of  the  “anglo” 
(“white”)  cowboys  was  to  castrate 
*  Mexicans.  A  gang  would  force  a  Mexi¬ 
can  to  lay  on  the  bar  of  a  saloon  then 
one  would  sit  on  his  chest  and  arms 
and  another  on  his  lap.  While  others 
helped  to  hold  him  they  would  castrate 
him. 

One  town  in  New  Mexico  called  Frisco 
in  the  1880’s  now  named  Revere  had 
many  incidents  of  castrations  and  bru¬ 
talities  against  Mexicans.  A  movie 
"New  Mexico”  with  John  Payne  was 
based  on  this  but  they  showed  the 
incident  as  a  gang  of  anglos  trying  to 
force  John  Payne  to  disrobe  and  a 
Mexican  stopped  them. 

About  “chicanos”  and  “hippies.”  As 
far  as  I’m  concerned  I  have  been  in 
parks  and  other  places  where  “hippies” 
congregate  and  they  have  never  insult¬ 
ed  me  with  racial  names  as  it  has 
happen  in  other  places.  Until  recently 
it  was  not  possible  for  a  chicano  to 
leave  his  vario  and  not  be  insulted, 
whipped  or  threaten.  Even  children 
would  start  yelling  Mexican !  Mexican !  if 
they  saw  you  walking  by  their  home. 

I  am  over  30  and  don’t  know  any  of 
these  young  people  called  hippies  but  I 
admire  them  for  having  the  courage  to 
do  their  thing. 

P.S.  Although  I  understand  your  feel¬ 
ings  about  cops  you  have  a  better  chance 
if  you  don’t  write  rough  about  them. 

John  Ochar 
Dallas,  Texas 
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numbers 


Pacifica  Radio  524-3573 

ACLU  524-5925 

Draft  Counseling  526-6258 

Space  City  News  526-6257 

Grape  Boycott  Coordinators  674-6491 

and  228-4682 

Job  Co-op  (jobs  for  freaks,  529-2951 

10-5  weekdays) 


theatre 


Support  your  local  underground  paper!  Come  to 
Space  City  News  Benefit  Concert  at  8:30,  Sept  4 
in  the  Houston  room  at  the  University  of  Houston. 
Starring  "Ramon  Ramon  &  the  Four  Daddio's",  a 
swingin  group  from  Austin  who  do  authentic  rock 
songs  from  the  '50s  in  original  style.  Also  ten¬ 
tatively  the  Texas  Rangers  and  Bubble  Puppy.  $1.50 


Alleyway  Book  Shoppe,  508  Louisiana,  will 
present  "Miss  Julie"  by  August  Strindberg  on 
Sept  5  and  through  September  at  8:30  (Fridays 
&  Saturdays).  Tickets  &  info,  call  222-6638. 


films 

Jewish  Community  Center  Series  (729-3200) 
5601  S.  Braeswood.  Sundays,  8  pm. 

Aug  31  -  Cassanova  70 
Sept  7  -  David  and  Lisa 

Alley  Theatre'  Film  Festival  (522-1045) 

The  -Contemporary  Directors 

Aug  29-31  Black  Orpheus  (Marcel  Camus) 
Sept  1-2  Ashes  and  Diamonds  (Wajda) 

The  British  Cinema 

Sept  3-4  The  Lady  Vanishes  (Hitchcock) 

Sept  5-7  Oliver  Twist 

Sept  8-9  Whistle  Down  the  Wind 

Three  By  Truffaut 

Sept  10-11  Shoot  The  Piano  Player 
Sept  12-14  Jules  &  Jim 
Sept  15-16  400  Blows 


Alray  (5006  Fulton,  697-8781) 


Sept  1 

Hiroshima 

"  2-3 

King  of  Hearts 

"  5-4 

Kwaiden 

"  6-7 

Magus 

"  9-10 

Exterminating  Angels 

"  11-12 

Loves  of  Teruel 

Loews  (222-2040)  -  "Midnight  Cowboy,"  blue  funk 
low-down  New  York  as  seen  by  the  crafty 
moralist  John  Schlesinger.  $2.25 


classes 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Adult  School  -  Registration 
for  fall  semester  begins  Sept  2.  (529-7659) 

Lowell  Collins  School  of  Art  -  Classes  start 
Sept  2.  (622-6962) 


The  Incredible  String  Band,  brought 
to  Houston  by  Family  of  Hands,  will 
play  at  the  Music  Hall  Sept  7  - 
tickets  at  H&H  Music  Stores.  Friends 
tell  us  their  "folk"  music,  played  on 
organ,  sltar,  pan  pipe,  dulcimer,  & 
other  Instruments,  Is  outaslght. 


tv 

Aug  29  12:30  AM,  Ch  13,  Movie:  "Invasion"  (’65) 
Creatures  from  another  planet  crash  on  Earth, 
perpetrate  murders  and  havoc. 

Aug  30  8:30,  Ch  13.  Johnny  Cash  Show,  with  Roger 
Miller,  Odetta,  Charlie  Callas. 

Aug  30  10  pm,  Ch  16.  Movie:  "Hoosier  Holiday"  (’43) 
Five  farmers  woo  the  daughter  of  a  draft  board 
chairman  so  that  (dig  this)  he'll  allow  them  to 
enlist. 

Sept  2  6:30  pm,  Ch  8.  Facts  &  Frauds:  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  modern  madical  and  health  frauds. 

Sept  2  8  pm,  Ch  8.  NET  Festival:  "Music  makers 
of  the  Blue  Ridge." 

Sept  3  7  pm.  Ch  8.  Jazz  Alley  (first  in  series) 

Pee  Wee  Russell  and  Jiamy  McPartland. 

Sept  4  6:30  pm  Ch  8.  Men  &  Ideas  -  Sex  education 
and  personal  relationship,  with  Dr  Jane  Vincent. 

Sept  4,  7  pm,  Ch  8.  "Devi”  -  feature  film  by 
master  Indian  film-maker  Satyajit  Ray. 

Sept  7,  7  pm  Ch  8.  Sounds  of  Summer  -  Pete  Seeger 
on  the  Hudson  Riyer  Sloop. 

Sept  9,  8  pm  Ch  8.  "History  of  Frivolity".  Prize¬ 
winning  Spanish  film,  a  lecture  tour  by  a  vigilante 
of  the  1920' s. 

Sept  10,  7  pm  Ch  8.  Jazz  Alley  -  Doc  Evans. 


rock 

International  Pop  Festivals  of  Atlanta  &  Showco 
of  Dallas  will  produce  a  pop  festival  in  Dallas 
beginning  Aug  30  at  4  pm  at  the  Dallas  Interna¬ 
tional  Motor  Speedway,  12  miles  north  of  Dallas 
on  135  E.  Advance  tickets  at  H&H  Music.  Warning: 
The  heat  has  stated  that  "This  isn't  going  to  be 
another  Woodstock,"  and  that  they  are  "on  the 
look-out  for  dealers  and  other  scum." 


New  Orleans  Pop  Festival  will  have  the  same 
groups  on  Aug  31  &  Sept  1. 


atacombs  -  Saturday  Aug  30,  "Ten  Years  After'^ 
from  England.  Bands  coming  in  September  are. 


Love  Street  -  Aug  30  &  31,  Big  Sweet,  Shayde. 

Thanks  to  City  Councilman  Lee  McLemore  and 
Penny  Oliphant  for  getting  the  Herman  Park 
concert  together  last  week. 


The  Wall  (9801  Airline)  - 
Friday  Aug  29  -  The  Bridge 
Saturday  "  30  -  Leviticus 

Be  sure  and  check  out  the  fine  black  jazz 
musicians,  CUP,  playing  at  Family  Hand  (2400 
Brazos)  on  Thurs,  Fri,  and  Sat  nights,  Aug  29, 
30,  and  31  •  (9-12  pm) 


ins  /  outs 

Houston  Public  Library  -  "Preserving  Our 
Wilderness".  A  portfolio  of  Sierra  Club 
photographs.  500  McKinney  Ave- 

The  Dunn  Miniature  Circus  -  Every  detail  of  a 
real  circus,  but  on  a  table.  Foley's  town  hall, 
admission  free. 

Houston  Museum  of  Natural  Science  -  Featuring 
the  Baker  Planetarium  show,  "Mission  Apollo." 
(outasight!)  Caroline  &  Hermann  Loop  Dr. 

Brown  Book  Shop,  1013  Fannin  -  Good  selection 
of  underground  and  pornographic  books,  good 
stuff  on  witchcraft. 

The  final  Sunday  afternoon  concert  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  will  be  held  Aug  31  at  4:30  in  the 
Jones  Lecture  Hall.  Coastal  String  Quartet.  Free. 

Monthly  meeting  of  Houston  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  -  Friday  Sept  5,  7:30  pm  at  the 
downtown  YWCA. 

Meeting  to  discuss  &  establish  a  Free  High  School 
on  Sept  6  at  2  pm  in  the  Pacifica  studios, 

102  San  Jacinto. 

MAYO  demonstration  in  front  of  the  new  school 
board  administration  building,  10  AM  Sept  2  Mon¬ 
day.  (call  Space  City  News  for  details) 


power  to  the  vendors 


A  word  to  our  vendors.  It’s  been  a  relatively  peaceful  summer  for  salesmen. 
Despite  heavy  actions  back  here  on  the  homefront,  the  streets  have  stayed  calm. 
No  one’s  been  busted  --  or  even  harassed  significantly.  But  you  never  know  about 
tomorrow. 

In  some  folks’  minds  Back  to  Skool  means  back  to  guarding  the  public  morality 
and  protecting  the  youth  of  our  nation.  That  could  mean  you! 

If  you  are  busted,  hassled,  expelled  or  in  any  way  over-protected,  call  Space 
City  News  at  526-6257.  At  the  least,  we  can  get  you  a  lawyer. 

The  best  course  of  action  before,  during  and  after  a  bust  is:  Be  Cool.  There’s  a 
few  neanderthals  around  that  have  never  quite  picked  up  on  the  First  Amendment, 
but  chances  are  they’re  the  ones  holding  the  stick,  not  you.  Smile,  say  “Yes,  sir’* 
and  “No,  sir,”  and  look  like  you  mean  it. 

When  courtesy  fails,  call  us. 


VENDORS 
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